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tween nations, to the end that right shall rule might in a law-governed world.”— 
From the Constitution of the Society 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Largely through the efforts of one man, William Ladd of Minot, Maine, the 
American Peace Society was organized May 8, 1828 at the home of David Low 
Dodge in New York City. It united some fifty local peace societies which had been 
organized in several states. Headquarters of the American Peace Society, first located 
in Boston, Massachusetts, were moved to Washington, D.C. in 1911. 

Mr. Ladd was the first to advocate a Congress of Nations and a World Court. In 
the 1830’s the Society offered a cash prize for the best essay on “A Congress of Na- 
tions,” which resulted in a large volume, published by the Society in 1840, and circu- 
lated widely here and abroad. In 1873 the International Law Association resulted 
from the efforts of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Miles, assisted by David Dudley 
Iield and others, travelling in Europe. 

In the 1880’s the Society was instrumental in promoting the movement for con- 
vening the first International Conference of American States, which laid the founda- 
tion for the Pan American Union, and the Interparliamentary Union. 

Since 1895 the Society has organized many large congresses at which leading states- 
men and scholars have given addresses. 

Through its representatives it has cooperated with other like-minded organizations, 
and since 1920 its Secretary has been also Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 


LITERATURE 

Much of the best literature of the Peace Movement was originally produced for 
meetings of the Society,-e.g. addresses by William Ellery Channing, William Ladd, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Essay on War), Charles Sumner, William Jay, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Norman Angell, as well as Foreign Ambassadors and our own Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

The Society has circulated many pamphlets from the beginning, and it has pub- 
lished at least four times a year, since 1828, a magazine, now called AFrairs, 
to inform and move public opinion toward the “tranquillity of order” among nations. 
Wortp Arrairs welcomes constructive comments and proposals for world order and 
peace. It neither sponsors nor censors any of the views expressed by its writers. 

The Society owns and maintains a special collection of five thousand books on in- 
ternational relations now in the custody of the American University, and open to per- 
sons who wish to use the books on the premises. 


The American Peace Society, under the terms of its charter, is a non-partisan, 


non-sectarian and non-profit-making organization, free from motives of private 
gain—the first of its kind in the world. 
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Editorial: The Truth Will Prewail 


William Ladd, the founder of the American Peace Society, once explained how he became an advocate 
of peace, as follows: “I became convinced that war is an evil which might be banished from civilized so- 
ciety and that it is the duty of every man to lend a helping hand to bring about so desirable a result.” The 
author of the Centennial History of the Society comments that Ladd believed the custom of war rested 
on public opinion and so could be changed. In any event, one sees at this early moment of strength in the 
history of the Society, that its leadership was thoroughly imbued with a sense of the moral obligation of 
all men to make the truth, as they saw it, prevail. What are the truths which William Ladd and his fellow 
workers would seek to make prevail today?) What grounds would he find in world opinion today for any 
optimism concerning the reduction of warfare? 


Men of intelligence throughout the world understand that the United States has not associated herself 
with the other free nations in order to build a power empire upon their wealth and strength. This fact, 
properly understood, is not the least of the resources of this nation in attaining its objective of a world 
order of justice based upon law. Another important ingredient of this understanding is that the system of 
free and open society, despite its acknowledged shortcomings, has given the world its most conspicuous 
example of a nation achieving a high level of well being. In the sub-conscious of men’s minds throughout 
the world this is well understood, and the word America universally means the good life. Moreover, the 
opinion of mankind, if left to itself, recognizes that the real revolution of our times is still the American 
Revolution. 


More important still, men of intelligence know the basic devotion of the United States to the principle 
of self-determination of peoples. By curious paradox, even the violent and inspired criticism of United 
States “imperialism” owes some of the confidence with which it is voiced in many parts of the world to 
the knowledge that this nation has not and will not use its power to destroy the political independence of 
any country. The world has not failed to understand the significance of Korea, of Suez, of the Congo, 
and knows that the United States will ultimately support the cause of self-determination everywhere. 


Such truths are powerful weapons for peace in hands of the democracies. They are ideas which can be 
ignited and borne in a flame around the world simply because, as Thomas Jefferson wrote in the preamble 
to the act establishing religious freedom in Virginia, “truth is great and will prevail if left to herself.” In 
these days, when a foreboding of world cataclysm impels men to weigh anew the basic principles and 
values of our society, few social beliefs could be more important to renew than this Jeffersonian confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of truth. Half-way around the world, Boris Pasternak, shortly before his death, 
echoed this voice of the universal human spirit, writing in Dr. Zhevago of “the irresistable power of the un- 
armed truth,” and of “an inward music” which “has for centuries raised man above the beast.” 


But an astute politician like Jefferson would never naively assume that these truths are invulnerable 
to false propaganda. Nor can anyone fail to see todvy that Communist propaganda has built up in many 
parts of the world an image of the United States as “war mongering” and “imperialistic.” But if the free 
world has lost some battles in the war for the minds of mankind—the real war for peace—it has not lost 
the war. In democracy and freedom we have a faith to move the world and on this faith we must take 
our stand, 


The war to win men’s minds and strengthen their will to build a peaceful world must be fought with 
all the propaganda skill we can muster. We must destroy the false and ignite the flame of the true. Above 
all, we must act on the firm conviction that the truth will prevail and false propaganda fail if we can open 
the minds of mankind to the light. We shall lose if we yield to the temptation to match falsehood with 
falsehood, distortion with distortion. If we raise standard of truth, as George Washington reminded the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, “the event is in the hand of God.” H.E.D. 
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NATO— 
Force for Peace 


When this nation was still in its infancy and George 
Washington made his moving and eloquent farewell 
address to the people of the United States on the 
occasion of his having completed eight years as the 
first President of our country, he said, in connection 
with foreign affairs, “It is our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world. . . . taking care always to keep our- 
selves by suitable establishments on a_ respectable 
defense posture, we may safely trust to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 

In the almost 175 years that have passed since 
Washington made these remarks, the world has un- 
dergone such changes that it is doubtful that Wash- 
ington would recognize this earth as it exists today. 
One cannot help but wonder, however, if man him- 
self has changed. The battle for survival continues, 
albeit in a different form, and today we find ourselves 
faced with an implacable adversary and philosophy 
that threatens us and our way of life. 

Most of the cold war between the free world and 
the Communist world is being fought in the political, 
economic, and propaganda areas but, behind every 
move of the Communist bloc, is an awareness, on their 
part and ours, that they would resort to war to achieve 
their objectives if they could be pretty sure of win- 
ning. It is this willingness of the Communist rulers 
to utilize their military power, either in the form of 
political and psychological blackmail or in the form 
of direct physical aggressiveness that is the core of 
the problem. Communist tactics, be they economic, 
political, military, or psychological are geared to the 
fundamental objective of creating a Communist 
world, as they have frequently stated. In trying to 
obtain this objective, the Soviet Union depends upon 
massive military strength, and it is the threat implicit 
in this Communist military force that creates the 
problem of our time—of denying them the fruits of 
war without going to war. 

Obviously, against the existing strength of the 
Communist bloc forces, no free world nation can, 
alone, find security, and, in spite of our nation’s im- 
mense economic resources and high standards of liv- 
ing, this applies to the United States as much as any 
other country. 

In these circumstances, the most obvious military 
contribution to the cold war is the prevention of hot 
war by being strong and ready enough to deter ag- 
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Military Committee and Standing Group, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


gression anywhere. Only the absence of hot war 
provides the environment in which we can peacefully 
pursue happiness for ourselves and in which the 
nations of the free world can pursue their desired 
goals, 

As great and as costly as the United States defense 
effort is, it is only sufficient when considered together 
with the forces of our allies. Today, our allies sup- 
port more than five million men in their ground 
forces, who are based on their own soil and are pre- 
pared to defend their homes in the event of local 
aggression. They man air forces of about 30,000 
military aircraft, of which nearly 14,000 are jets, 
and they have naval forces totaling 2500 combat 
vessels with some 1700 in active fleets or their sup- 
porting activities. 

The collective defense arrangements in which the 
United States participates all have their basis in the 
Charter of the United Nations, Article 51 of which 
recognizes the “inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations.” 


How NATO Started and Why 


The necessity for such action outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations itself became obvious 
when, in 1946-1947, we found the Soviet Union 
reluctant to accept jurisdiction of the Security Council 
or the United Nations itself in those cases where the 
USSR was directly involved. 

The first reaction of the United States to the Com- 
munist actions was the Truman Doctrine. On March 
12, 1947 President Truman told the Congress that 
it must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who were resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by outside pressure. 

The Truman Doctrine was designed to deal with 
the specific threat to Greece and Turkey but the situ- 
ation throughout non-Communist Europe was almost 
as alarming. In spite of the aid received by these 
countries from the United States to relieve post-war 
shortages, European economy remained most de- 
plorable and Western Europe found itself on the 
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brink of economic collapse. On June 5, 1947, in his 
famous speech at Harvard, General George C. 
Marshall, as the Secretary of State, proposed that the 
United States come to the help of Europe and sug- 
gested that the European countries agree on their 
requirements and draw up a common program which 
would be acceptable to most, if not all of the Euro- 
pean nations. 

This offer of economic assistance in the next few 
years contibuted largely to the economic recovery of 
the Western European countries. There is a tendency 
now to forget that this offer also was open to the 
Soviet Union and the countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. Stalin refused all American aid for the 
USSR and, despite initial interest on the part of both 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, forced those satellite 
governments to reject the offer. 

At about the same time as arrangements for col- 
lective defense in the Western Hemisphere within 
the Organization of American States went into effect, 
Belgium, France, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels Treaty 
on March 17, 1948, in which they pledged them- 
selves to build up a common defense system and to 
strengthen their economic and cultural ties. Barely 
three months later, the Russians started the blockade 
of West Berlin which was to last for 320 days and 
was countered only by the organization of an airlift 
by the Western Powers. In the same month of June 
1948, that saw the beginning of the blockade of Ber- 
lin, Senator Vandenberg, Republican, of Michigan, 
drew up a resolution which recommended in particu- 
lar “the association of the United States by constitu- 
tional processes, with such regional and other col- 
lective arrangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid,” and, by its par- 
ticipation in these arrangements, contribute “to the 
maintenance of peace by making clear its determina- 
tion to exercise the right of individual or collective 
self defense under Article 51 of the UN Charter.” 
The Senate adopted this resolution on June 11, 1948. 

Preliminary talks on NATO opened in Washing- 
ton July 6, 1948, less than a month later, between 
the Department of State and the Ambassadors of 
Canada and of the Western Powers. Less than one 
year later, on April 4, 1949, in spite of the pressure 
brought to bear by the Soviet Union on the parties 
to the Treaty (notably a memorandum addressed 
to the 12 original signatories, alleging the hostile 
nature of their action) the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed in Washington by the Foreign Ministers 
of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. Greece 
and Turkey joined the Alliance on February 18, 
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1952 and the Federal Republic of Germany became 
a member of NATO on May 9, 1955. 


The Purpose of NATO Military Forces 


Under the North Atlantic Treaty, the broad mis- 
sion of the NATO military forces (1 am the U. S. 
member of the NATO Military Committee) is to 
safeguard the security of the NATO area—all of it 
—and its people. To say it another way, the mission 
iS: 

a. To deter aggression and provide an environ- 
ment of security; 

4. Should the deterrent fail, to win the resultant 
war. 

The deterrent is comprised of three elements; all 
are essential : 

a. A massive retaliatory force; 

b. A shield force; 

c. And last, but by no means least, the manifest 
will to use these forces. 

The retaliatory forces need little discussion. They 
are the Sword of NATO. To be effective, since it 
must be assumed that the enemy will strike first, the 
retaliatory forces must have survivability. Enough 
must escape destruction in any initial surprise attack 
to be capable of promptly penetrating Soviet defenses 
to strike substantially all targets of military signifi- 
cance. The existence of these forces, coupled with 
the size and scope of their effective retaliation, must 
be taken into account by an aggressor who might be 
considering large-scale operations. 

The mission of the Shield Forces is to force the 
aggressor to fight at once if he attempts any penetra- 
tion of the NATO area. These Shield forces must be 
of such strength and nature as to compel such an 
aggressor to undertake a major effort which would 
run the risk of involving him in all-out war and thus 
compel him to make a deliberate decision for war. 
The purpose of the “Shield” is to contain and repel 
any penetration of the NATO area. The forces must 
be so organized and constituted as to be able to meet 
any type of aggression. Their immediate and effec- 
tive resistance to any aggression would make it clear 
in advance to any enemy that if he decides to continue 
his aggressive actions, the combined power of the 
forces of both the Sword and the Shield will be 
employed in action against him. The existence of 
these combat-ready Shield forces is a substantial ele- 
ment of the over-all deterrent because they are the 
guarantee that there cannot be any easy, small vic- 
tories for aggression. 

These Shield forces must and do possess both nu- 
clear and non-nuclear capabilities which enable them 
to cope with a broad variety of threats. We are not 
attempting to match the Russian forces man for man 
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or gun for gun, but these forces of the Shield must 
be strong enough and well enough equipped to give 
flexibility to our diplomacy and our strategy. Failure 
to maintain these forces at appropriate strength and 
combat-ready would put us in the position of being 
completely dependent upon the massive retaliatory 
forces of the Sword. In such a case, we could react 
only by doing nothing or by doing everything, and 
this would place upon our shoulders the burden for 
making the fearful decision to resort to all-out war. 
If, however, the Shield forces are of adequate size and 
strength, properly equipped and combat-ready they 
make it perfectly clear that aggression, on any scale, 
will be unprofitable, and that there can be no easy 
victories for limited aggressions, then, indeed, they 
are truly a part of the over-all deterrent, which is the 
greatest guarantee of peace and freedom. 


NATO Strength is a War-Deterrent 
In Today’s Crisis 


The crisis on Berlin has been created in Moscow 
and, if Moscow so desires, can be eliminated just as 
easily by their recognizing our rights which stem 
from the agreements concerning Berlin to which the 
USSR is a signatory. In making up their minds, the 
men in the Kremlin can be in no doubt as to what we 
will do in the face of any effort to force a change in 
the present situation in Berlin. After the President’s 
speech on Berlin and the subsequent actions taken by 
the Congress to implement his proposals, there can 


be no doubt about what the United States would do if 
faced with the threat of physical force. 

At no time has the President refused to discuss the 
Berlin problem with the Kremlin and, assuming the 
willingness of the USSR, to honestly seek a peaceful 
solution to the present Berlin situation which it has 
created, there cannot be any doubt that the United 
States and its allies would enter such discussions with 
the same hopes and intentions of finding a solution 
that would lead to a durable peace. We have, how- 
ever, learned the hard way that meaningful discus- 
sions with the Kremlin can take place only after the 
Kremlin understands that bluff and threat will not 
help them achieve their objectives. We hope our 
intentions in respect to Berlin are clear, but this un- 
derstanding will come about only if we and our allies 
continue to present a resolute front to our adversaries 
and make unmistakably clear what the consequences 
of misunderstanding would be. 

Our nation, together with our allies, can negotiate 
with our opponents only from strength. We can pre- 
serve “peace with dignity” only from strength. We 
can insure our way of life for ourselves and our chil- 
dren and their children only with strength. 

NATO gives us much of that strength. NATO is 
not a bloc for aggression. It is a federation for de- 
fense. Furthermore, considering the number of 
nations which have worked together for so many 
years, NATO itself is a positive proof that peace be- 
tween nations who have a common respect for and 
adherence to law, is possible. 


True Peace and False Peace 


The peace struggle is as old as man. Every great 
religion extols peace; but every great empire or re- 
public has praised peace—and has inculcated war as 
well. 

The fight for peace took on institutional form in 
America and Europe in the nineteenth century. Only 
in the context of free institutions was it possible to 
hope that private associations and unofficial efforts 
could affect mankind’s search for peace. 

In the last forty years the Western peace effort 
has moved toward research or charitable enterprise, 
rather than remaining focused on the practical strug- 
gle against war. “Pacifist” has become an ungener- 
ous word; “peace” itself often sounds subversive. 

The world which was made safe for democracy 
in 1919 was also kept safe for sovereignty and the 
prerogatives of war. 
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An even more tragic disappointment came to the 
world with Communism. At the beginning of Bol- 
shevik rule, many good men could overlook its de- 
merits because it called for peace, for international- 
ism, for demilitarization. They soon found out the 
dreadful implications shown by the Russian homo- 
nym mir (which means both “peace” and the 
“world”). The Leninist call for “peace” was a call 
for world domination. 

In the past two generations, the Communists have 
almost succeeded in crowding the democratic forces 
out of the peace effort. Communist “peace” means 
non-fighting against Communists, plus armored di- 
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visions, bombing strikes and flame-throwers on the 
Communist side. An immense global net of organi- 
zations has fostered this Communist “peace” effort— 
women’s rallies, lawyers’ associations, peace alliances, 
labor fronts, and the like. The Communists call 
shrilly for peace whenever they consolidate a victory ; 
they forget it during their next aggression. 

Does this mean that the real peace effort must be 
abandoned, merely because the Communists have 
taken over a part of it? Should the American Peace 
Society, after a hundred and fifty years, give up the 
organizational effort for peace and turn to harm- 
less non-controversial scholarship instead? Is their no 
fight to be waged for peace? 

Emphatically not! 

True peace remains, even though false “peace” 
pollutes communications as much as strontium pol- 
lutes the air. 

True peace is not unknowable. An ideal cannot 
and must not be abandoned merely because the Com- 
munists have captured some of its language. 

History, it can be said, is the perpetual rediscovery 
of the past as a part of the living present and as a 
guide for the unprescribed future. Peace, too, is a 
rediscovery: its terms and requirements grow from 
year to year. They must be learned over and over 
again. 

The Meaning of Peace 

Peace is the use of means other than war. 

Hobbes long ago pointed out that war was not 
merely the battle, but the disposition toward trouble. 
This disposition must be diminished by long, sus- 
tained effort. Peace has its own strength, a strength 
which will grow whenever men develop confidence in 
nonviolent ways of solving deep disagreements or 
settling critical, complex problems. Peace must be 
nurtured, and the free pluralism of the democratic 
world is the only place in which peace can really 
grow. If mankind is to have a “last, best hope” of 
any kind, that hope is to be found in the capacity of 
the free peoples to plan a world in which they them- 
selves will wish to live. If freedom really succeeds 
in creating a bold and believable vision of the future, 
dictatorship will falter. The struggle for peace is a 
part, a very large part, of the struggle for really 
ample human life—not mere survival, but a life s» 
rich and good that it will contradict all propaganda 
by the sheer fact of its excellence. 

The peace effort must be maintained in demo- 
cratic, republican, constitutional terms. This is no 
time to abandon our flag of peace to the Communists. 
We have to do the job of defining and redefining 
peace for ourselves, year by year and decade by dec- 
ade: then we must strive to be heard and to make the 
influence of peace felt in the world. 


Peace, too, has its relative degrees as well as its 
absolutes. 

Absolutely, the use of public killing of innocent 
persons for a political or national purpose is an evil 
which Western civilization should long since have 
outgrown. Capital punishment is another matter, 
though somewhat related to war, with a scale of 
values and various sets of logical propositions of its 
own, but capital punishment never includes the ran- 
dom killing of the innocent in the name of the public 
good. War does, and is in that respect ev!] from the 
first count. The only thing as evil as one war is an- 
other war; here, of course, the cruel sophisticates 
who guide nations in the present age have their Joop- 
hole through which they can defend intolerable 
preparations and unimaginable consequences—all in 
the name of systems and values which will be down- 
graded or destroyed with the first enactment of their 
defense. 

How, then, can peace be relative as well? 

The killing of hundreds of millions of men, women 
and children by atmosphere pollution is more evil 
than the killing of millions of young men by gun- 
fire; killing millions of soldiers is worse than killing, 
by coups or mutinies, some thousands of officers; kill- 
ing a few leaders by insurrection is obviously better 
than killing a large number of officers; a single assas- 
sination is less reprehensible than the murder of 
scores. No killing at all is better than any. It is on 
a simple, physical definition of peace and war that 
the struggle for our time must rest. 


What Must We Do? 


We must not be afraid of simplicity and honesty. 

Even the Communist masses must be converted in 
time. Their mentality is such that no man becomes 
a Communist dictator without demonstrating a closed 
mind and a rigid fanaticism. Their communications 
systems are not vulnerable to argument, since their 
propaganda has long since degraded all argument to 
its own contemptuous level. But facts get through, 
even if distorted. The peace of actual facts—the fact 
of no fall-out, the fact of a local war ending, the fact 
of a peace-minded people—will eventually commun'- 
cate through any curtain. 

To this effort—the support of real peace in every 
form—the American Peace Society should dedicate 
its next hundred and fifty years of hard, hopeful, 
zealous work. Let others fight the Communists 
head-on. Let others retreat from peace to scholarship 
or to philanthropy. Let us remain among the citizens 
and do our tradition-hallowed work—the mainte- 
nance of a strong American society for true, honor- 
able, and enduring peace between nations and _be- 
tween men. 
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Some Urgent Tasks 


These are great days in which we live. History is 
being decided at its deepest level. When such is the 
case, two sins are unpardonable: to fail to raise the 
most decisive issues, and, having raised them, to fail 
to do something about them. Superficiality and 
paralysis, mediocrity and inaction—these are the two 
failings which history will never forgive. 

The Cold War with which we are confronted is 
the fundamental tension introduced into the world 
by the Marxist-Leninist challenge. 

What is at stake in this War is the traditional view 
of man, society, history, truth and God which the 
Mediterranean-Furopean-Western world has pains- 
takingly developed over four thousand years of his- 
tory. 

Make a list of the twenty most fundamental con- 
victions of this world—from the ultimacy of the 
individual human person, to the objectivity and in- 
dependence of truth, to the existence and self-revela- 
tion of God—and you will find that Marxism- 
Leninism is a militant and radical denial of all these 
twenty convictions. It is as though a demonic spirit 
had been suddenly unleashed with the specific, con- 
scious aim of destroying every value, truth and being 
that has been tested and handed down. 

On every page of every fundamental document 
of Marxism-Leninism is proudly declared the open 
intention of overthrowing every existing government, 
regime, system, outlook, philosophy and religion. 
But to the discerning mind, nothing is more certain 
and clear than that it is Jesus Christ, and all that He 
is and means and stands for, that they, first and fore- 
most and above everything else, aim absolutely at 
destroying and obliterating from the face of the earth. 
What is ultimately at stake is Christ Himself. 

All this talk about economic justice and social se- 
curity and raising the standard of living of the people 
is nothing when it comes to man, his basic rights and 
the freedom of his spirit. When the aim is to destroy 
these things, what is the good of all the economic and 
material things in the world? Moreover, the lure of 
the economic and material is used for the most part 
as a bait to enlist more and more recruits in the ranks 
of the revolution. In Communism, the economic and 
material serve the political, and the political is for 
the sake of the destruction of the fundamental propo- 
sitions of the Western world. 


Fallacy of Coexistence and Change 


There remains the matter of coexistence and the 
matter of change. Let us coexist peacefully, we are 
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enjoined, and with time Communism will mellow 
and change. These are fallacies unworthy of the 
active mind. Coexistence is impossible with the radi- 
cal spirit of denial of Marxism-Leninism. The Com- 
munists, themselves, while they certainly use the 
term to fool the simple and gullible, always explicitly 
make clear that peaceful coexistence ts, in their own 
words, only a more intensive form of class struggle. 
It follows that Coexistence is possible only when 
Communism gives up the class struggle altogether, 
namely, only when it overcomes itself and denies its 
own spirit of denial. 

As to change, an individual Communist here and 
there certainly may change—that is, he may be con- 
verted to Christianity or to some other passion, but 
the basic dogmas of the Marxist-Leninist Party, and 
therewith its fundamental character, will never 
change. 

The basic dogmas stamping Communism with its 
individual character are six: (1) militant Atheism; 
(2) dialectical materialism; (3) thoroughgoing total- 
itarianism; (4) radical collectivism; (5) proletarian 
internationalism; and (6) the messianic impulse to 
dominate the whole world. 

The Marxist-Leninist-Communist Party will never 
give up these six tenets. It will never worship God. 
It will never repudiate the class struggle. It will 
never allow political freedom. It will never view 
the individual human person as an end in himself. 
It will never cease inciting the proletariat all over the 
world. And it will never settle for less than the 
whole world! 

This is what Khrushchev meant when he said: 
“We have never abandoned and will never abandon 
our political line which Lenin formulated for us; we 
have never abandoned and will never abandon our 
political programme. . . .This is why we tell those 
gentlemen who wait for a change in the political 
programme of the Soviet Union: ‘Wait till the cray- 
fish whistles’.” 

The Communist War Against Peace 

Concerning the method of warfare of International 
Communisn, it is patent that we are vor dealing here 
with hostilities and aggression in the classical style, 
namely, by armies crossing national frontiers and 
attacking from without, but with intimidation, black- 
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mail, infiltration, subversion, propaganda, inciting 
civil strife, character assassination, and with every 
conceivable trick of the new warfare of “indirect 
aggression,” whereby Communism creepingly spreads 
itself without “endangering international peace and 
security.” 

Nothing is more urgent than to understand this 
war of “indirect aggression” and to develop effective 
techniques, not only to counteract this war on one’s 
own soil, but to carry it over to the soil of the enemy. 

I am not sure some of our policymakers have 
grasped the full significance of the modern war of 
“indirect aggression.” It they did, they would not 
have kept on congratulating themselves because we 
are still in a state of peace—when, as a matter of fact, 
we are and have been for years absolutely at war. 

Nuclear war must be avoided. The conclusion I 
draw from this is mot that freedom is therefore 
doomed, but that freedom must win under conditions 
of peace. Nothing is more urgent than the develop- 
ment of an effective strategy to defeat Communism 
in peace without resorting to nuclear war. 


Some Pertinent Comparisons 


Can a civilization last if it studiously abdicates its 
universal character? Can a civilization last if it is 
profoundly ashamed of its deepest values? And how 
is a value deep and worthy of faith if you do not 
believe in its validity for the whole world? 

If one believes and knows that all government 
finally derives from man and answers to him, and not 
man from government—then one cannot be indiffer- 
ent to a doctrine and way of life that makes govern- 
ment everything and man virtually nothing. 

If one believes and knows that law is not just the 
will of the ruler or stronger, but the objective expres- 
sion of the common good—then one cannot be indif- 
ferent to a doctrine and way of life that bases law 
only on the interest of the powers that be. 


If one believes and knows that there is a whole set 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
flow integrally from man’s inherent dignity as a being 
endowed with reason and conscience—then one cannot 
be indifferent to a doctrine and way of life that makes 
man’s enjoyment of his rights and freedoms depend- 
ent solely upon the pleasure of the state. 

If one believes and knows that the state has no 
right to tamper with the family in the enjoyment 
of its rights, nor with the university in the free and 
independent search for and exposition and transmis- 
sion of the truth, nor with the Church in her freedom 
to preach the Gospel and reconcile man to God—then 
one cannot be indifferent to a doctrine and way of 
life that makes of the family, the university and the 


Church only so many departments of the State. 

If one believes and knows that pluralism is the 
true international order—then one cannot be indiffer- 
ent to a doctrine and way of life in which diverse cul- 
tures and peoples have no right to be themselves 
under an order of juridical equality and mutual 
respect. 

If one believes and knows that past ages had their 
own beauty, truth and being, that mankind struggled 
in them just as nobly and just as fruitfully as it does 
today, and that what was seen and achieved in some 
of them was vastly superior to anything seen and 
achieved today, so that in a sense we are judged by 
them rather than they by us, and so that the proper 
attitude of the present to the past is to appreciate it 
in itself, in humility and love—then one cannot be 
indifferent to a doctrine and way of life that makes 
a clean break with the past, that never appreciates it 
in itself, that views it only as a stage, a preparation 
for the present, and that therefore recognizes as true 
and worthy of respect only those elements in it that 
the present in its magnanimity has allowed and ac- 
cepted, no matter how lean and miserable and sordid 
this present might otherwise be. 

If one believes and knows that reason in man is 
not a sort of joke played upon him by the fortuitous 
forces of the universe, but that it is man’s highest 
glory, more dependable when unperverted and thor- 
oughly disciplined than anything else—then one can- 
not be indifferent to a doctrine and way of life that 
subordinates reason to the dark and elemental and 
arbitrary. 

If one believes and knows that there is simple 
trust, simple confidence, simple transparency between 
man and man—then one cannot be indifferent to a 
doctrine and way of life that bases itself on mistrust, 
suspicion, contradiction, and the war of all against all. 

If one believes and knows that the individual 
human person, with his inner joy and freedom, and 
with his infinite spiritual possibilities, is the most 
precious thing in the world, so much so that when we 
think of God we cannot think of anything higher 
than to speak of Him as a Person—then one cannot 
be indifferent to a doctrine and way of life that sub- 
ordinates the human person to the Party or the Col- 
lective or the State. 

If one believes in the primacy of the spiritual and 
knows it in his own life—then one cannot be in- 
different to a doctrine and way of life that subordi- 
nates everything to matter and desire and economics. 

If one believes in God and knows His power in 
his own life—then one cannot be indifferent to a doc-- 
trine and way of life that not only denies God, but 
militantly seeks to destroy every faith in Him. 

If one believes in Christ and knows His grace and 
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forgiveness in his own life—then one cannot be in- 
different to a doctrine and way of life whose supreme 
passion is to efface the name and memory and grace 
of Christ from the thought and life of man. 

If one knows the wonderful spiritual tradition of 
Russia—her devotion, her piety, her humility, her 
liturgy, her icons, her saints, her dedication to the 
Virgin—if one knows the place Christ occupies in her 
tremendous literature, if one only knows Dostoyevsky 
—then one cannot be indifferent to a doctrine and 
way of life that exults in ridiculing and trampling all 
this tradition under foot. 

My fear is that these things are not sufficiently be- 
lieved and known in the West. My fear is that, under 
the joint influence of commercialism, materialism, 
relativism, subjectivism, liberalism, idealism, and 
secularism, the process of decay is already pretty 


advanced in the West. 

The ultimate crisis therefore is entirely spiritual. 
It is one of knowledge and faith. For it is not difficult 
to show that with respect to many of these things 
there is now a blur as between Communism and the 
West. Therefore, nothing is more urgent than to 
pray and work very hard, to the end that true gov- 
ernment, natural law, human rights, fundamental 
freedoms, the dignity of the family, the university 
and the Church, the just international order, the ful- 
ness of history, right reason, simple truth, the human 
person, the primacy of the spirit, the real God, the 
authentic Christ, and the wonderful Russian spiritual] 
heritage be known, believed in and affirmed. If that 
happens, then the West will be firmly set on fire, and 
then, subject always to the chastening and will of 
God, I am not afraid of the issue of the Cold War! 


Prayers for Peace 


By UNITED CHURCH WOMEN 


Our Father in heaven, we come 
to Thee in this moment of prayer, 
knowing that the “peace on earth, 
good will to men” about which the 
angels sang so long ago is still far 
removed from the hearts of men. 
There still exists so much unkind- 
ness, so much selfishness, so much 
inconsideration, so much bitter- 
ness, disagreement and faultfind- 
ing in our associations with our 
families, our neighbors, the peo- 
ple with whom we work and oth- 
ers with whom we come in contact 
in our daily living. If we cannot 
have peaceful, kindly and _ har- 
monious relations in these more 
personal contacts in our lives, how 
much more difficult it is for na- 
tions to live and work together in 
peace. 

So many of us are guilty of fail- 
ing to show others the way to your 
peace and love because we do not 
really possess it ourselves. Open 
our eyes to our own shortcomings 
which blind us to the needs and 
problems of others. Let us forget 
self and open our hearts and 
minds so that each of us may be 
aware we are all members of Thy 
great family. May the peace that 
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passeth understanding fill our own 
lives so completely that we may 
then reach out and touch the lives 
of others and have a share in get- 
ting all people to live at peace, se- 
cure in Thy love and care. 

In the name of Thy Son who 
came to show the way to peace, we 
offer this prayer. Amen. 

Craire CoLstEN 


Almighty God, Father of all 
mercies, look with pity upon our 
world—Thy world. See how it is 
filled with news of nuclear bombs 
that can destroy cities, fire storms 
that leave ashes, missiles of de- 
struction, radiation contamination 
that would deform Thy children 
for generations, and shelters for 
survival. Show to the nations, O 
Father of all, how to rise above 
the causes of strife, how to seek in 
faith a world made one in the love 
of thee, that we may find a way to 
justice, freedom, and peace, not by 
might, nor by power, but by Thy 
Spirit, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Epitu L. Scotr 


God of the universe, we ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the Creator 
of this glorious world. We stand 
before Thee in speechless wonder 
that we poor human frames could 
be a part of such a divine plan. 
Look Thou upon us today as we 
seek the touch of the Master’s 
hand upon our daily living. Our 
lives become so tangled, so inter- 
woven, so enmeshed, that in the 
living of each day, we lose that 
divine spark that keeps us aware 
of Thee and Thy great plan. We 
become so embroiled in the pro- 
tection of our own egos that we 
fail to hear Thy call for brother- 
hood and peace. Grant us Thy 
eternal forgiveness and under- 
standing that we may begin each 
day anew with the hope and 
knowledge that we can bring that 
day of world brotherhood and 
peace to this world. Give us the 
awareness of the responsibilities 
that are ours—that we may begin 
the ripple of love and peace that 
can engulf the world. Guide, 
guard and direct us as we humbly 
seek to do Thy will. Amen. 

Heven Martin 
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People-to-People 1s 


Nore: Since its inception the American Peace So- 
clety has advocated the getting together of peoples in 
order to lay a basic foundation for enduring peace. 
This has been one of the reasons brought forth in 
behalf of foreign aid. But people-to-people is a prop- 
ositition that works both way. We must not expect 
too much or too little. 

It is therefore with keen interest that I read the 
farewell of Robert L. Garner as head of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. His wealth of ex- 
perience in this field gives a background for people- 
to-people «work which is invaluable to those who wish 
to create better understanding and ensure permanent 
peace. Therefore, I have been given permission by 
Mr. Garner to abstract from his speech the pertinent 
points contained in the following article. 


T. Reep 


On October 15 I retired as President of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation. This ended over 
fourteen years as Vice-President of the World Bank 
and in my present post. 

Helping build up the Bank was a fascinating and 
worth-while~task. In those early days its was new 
and untested; it received more criticism than sup- 
port. But the foundations were soundly laid and as 
the years passed it gained recognition as a highly 
professional, expert organization with a worthy rec- 
ord. For me, these years were a great experience, 
working with the men and women from the many na- 
tions which comprise its organization. 

It is, I believe, accepted practice that in turning 
over command one is entitled to a valedictory. Mine 
shall be some personal comments on this business 
of economic development. I speak as an individual, 
not in my role as an official of an international or- 
ganization. Since I have spent years working in this 
field, it is not necessary to assert my belief in its im- 
portance, nor my sincere interest in the developing 
countries. 


Our Shrinking World 


We need to keep in mind two significant develop- 
ments in the postwar world. 

First, the spreading realization that no nation can 
today walk alone; 

Second, that for the first time those countries which 
have achieved a more abundant life have accepted re- 
sponsibility to assist their poorer neighbors to im- 
prove their economic lot. 

Thus the less developed countries have the unique 
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opportunity to draw on the fruit of centuries of ex- 

perience, organization and technology in economic 
programs. They have the goodwill and support of 
the powerful free nations. 

Nevertheless, there are too many instances where 
the obvious attitude is that the chief responsibility 
of a government is to secure the maximum help from 
abroad, with lesser responsibility to mobilize its own 
resources, and to take action so that all resources are 
most effectively applied and that internal conditions 
which hinder development are improved. 

Probably the most important economic problem 
in the world is how the great areas with low produc- 
tivity and standards of living can move steadily to- 
ward the levels achieved in North America and 
Western Europe. 

If, working together, the richer and poorer coun- 
tries are to make substantial progress to this end, it 
will require an honest facing of the facts. We cer- 
tainly need to understand why certain countries have 
achieved a high degree of economic development and 
others have not. If we fail to understand the prob- 
lem, how can we hope to solve it? 


What Is The Real Problem? 


Perhaps most often lack of capital is blamed. Let 
us take a look at this. In the first place, there is in 
most developing countries more potential capital than 
is admitted. But large amounts are kept outside, be- 
cause of political instability and depreciating curren- 
cy at home. Or it is invested in often unproductive 
land, low priority buildings, or otherwise hoarded. 
From the standpoint of development it is sterile. 

The wide acceptance of the assumption that lack 
of development is primarily due to shortage of capi- 
tal has led the United States and other countries to 
provide billions in loans and grants. Over the post- 
war period immense sums have been made available 
to the developing countries. Some of these funds 
have been well applied and have produced sound 
results, others have not. However, to most of the 
recipient countries the amounts are never sufficient. 
In my opinion they never can be, because money 
alone accomplishes nothing. It is only a tool, and 
what it produces depends not on how much, but on 
how it is used. If it is applied to uneconomic pur- 
poses, or if good projects are poorly planned and 
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executed, the results will be minus, not plus. 

The effective spending of large funds requires 
experience, competence, honesty and organization. 
Lacking any of these factors, large injections of capi- 
tal into developing countries can cause more harm 
than good. The test of how much additional capital 
is required for development is how much a country 
can effectively apply within any given period, not 
how much others are willing to supply. 

It is popular in many quarters to charge colonial- 
ism with lack of development in territories which 
have been dependent. This argument seems less per- 
suasive when we observe that a number of coun- 
tries which have been their own masters for long 
periods are no further advanced. 

I am, therfore, forced to the conclusion that eco- 
nomic development or lack of it is primarily due to 
differences in people—in their attitudes, customs, tra- 
ditions and the consequent differences in their po- 
litical, social and religious institutions. 

Therefore, if the countries which are lagging are 
to join in the procession of economic progress their 
people must change some of their thinking and some 
of their methods. This is the stubborn core of the 
problem, the most important factor regulating the 
pace of growth—how fast will people adapt. A bull- 
dozer can move most things, but not ideas and habits. 

It is no service to truth and realism to avoid the 
fact that much effort and the sacrifice of some of the 
accustomed ways are the inevitable price of advance- 
ment. 

Modern machines and the way of life which they 
demand can produce unlimited goods and services, 
but only for those who accept the required disciplines. 
Such disciplines are harshly imposed by the ruling 
powers in communist countries. In free societies they 
must be voluntarily assumed by individuals. 

I am sympathetic with those who prefer the old 
ways and the simpler life. But too many wish for 
the best of both worlds. It won’t work—only frus- 
tration and failure can result from seeking the fruits 
without being willing to pay the price of admission 
to modern economic society. 

Out of my experience I have arrived at a few 
simple requirements for any country to make its way 
up the economic ladder. Simple to state, most diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

The first requirement is a reasonable degree of 
consistent law and order—government which can 
govern. Each country must work out its own ac- 
ceptable process by which it governs itself. But with- 
out a degree of continuity in political life, consist- 
ent economic growth is not possible. Public policies 
sway with every change in the winds; economic 
programs do not get off the ground; private invest- 
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ment is frustrated. 
Next, I would put the requirement of reasonably 


honest and effective public administration. There is 
no denying that in many countries graft and corrup- 
tion in public office lay a heavy tribute on resources 
which should go into development. Of course, the 
less developed countries have no monopoly on pub- 
lic corruption. But its toll is more destructive in 
poorer countries than in richer societies. This is a 
problem which is entirely up to the leaders and 
people of each country. 

However, honesty alone is not sufficient. Ad 
ministration needs to be effective, and more and more 
individual competence and adequate organization are 
required as an economy grows and becomes more 
complex. I have found that in dealing with public 
officials ,the most prevalent obstacle to getting things 
done is the lack of experience, of training and of 
ability to make prompt decisions. More attention 
to training and organization is widely needed. 

Prosperity Demands Sharing 

Most countries have in their history experienced 
some form of feudal society, with wealth and power 
in the hands of a few. The most advanced countries 
have moved out of it; in many others, it still pre- 
vails. 

This is one of the things which must disappear if 
there is to be economic progress in the modern sense. 
It can disappear under the guns of violent revolution, 
with the lives and property of those who have the 
most being forfeit. But the mass of people have ne\ 
er found quick prosperity through expropriation- — 
through dividing up an inadequate pie. Grabbing 
the possessions of a few does not really help the 
many. 

But revolutions are likely to come unless those 
who have the wealth and power are prepared to co- 
operate in working out means whereby productivity 
can be increased and its benefits more widely distribu- 
ted. If they would look forward they should realize 
that there is greater opportunity and prosperity for 
those with superior ablity and for capital in a grow- 
ing economy with widely spread benefits than in a 
less productive society made up of a few rich and 
many poor. 

So I put high on the list of public policy positive 
efforts to see that the benefits of growth be spread 
widely among more and more people—through jobs, 
ownership, opportunity. 

I am convinced that increased productivity can 
best be assured by a combination of government and 
private investment and operation, each in its most 
appropriate sphere. The functions which only gov 
ernment can perform demand its full efforts and 
human and financial resources. Therefore, if we seck 
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the maximum production and development, private 
initiative, management and capital should be called 
upon and given the opportunity to extend their ac- 
tivities most widely. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


There are the supporters of the ultimate Welfare 
State, who propose that government (which likewise 
they intend to control) take the maximum amount 
from all who work and who own property and spread 
it around as they deem most fitting. 

Some wise man has said “there is no such thing 
as a free lunch.” Someone must pay the bill, so the 
question remains whether people pay their own bills 
to the maximum extent, or have government take 
and distribute as much as possible. 

I would propose to the developing countries a 
somewhat different approach in order to spread bene- 
fits more widely. 

First, I would concentrate on how most effectively 
to encourage individual initiative and the flow of 


private capital into productive use. One specific 
means would be through revision of taxation to give 
incentives to production and investment and lay 
heavier taxes on unproductive assets. 

I would make it attractive to both local and foreign 
capital to expand existing enterprises and to start 
new ones, providing more jobs, more goods, and 
wider opportunities for ownership of business. I 
would give incentives to larger companies to sell 
some of their shares to the general public. 

I would work out means by which more farmers 
could purchase land and get assistance in improving 
their production and marketing. I would provide 
credit facilities so that the working man could build 
or buy a house and pay for it out of his earnings. 

This approach would, I believe, begin to build up 
a middle class of men of property, with opportunities 
for individuals to progress as far as their abilities 
warrant. 

This is my prescription for building a productive 
economy and spreading widely its benefits. 


In Memoriam 


Franklin George Dunham, honorary Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society during the past year and active in that office since 1944, 
died October 27, 1961, aged 69. He was also Executive Secretary of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, an office held by the 
Executive Secretary of this Society since 1920. Dr. Dunham was appointed 
chief of the radio and television division of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in 1945, culminating a career in that field which began in 1916 with 
phonograph companies. As education director of the National Broadcasting 
Company, 1930-40, he presented the Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour, 
the Education Forum, Information Please and the religious programs, of 
which the Catholic Hour and National Radio Pulpit continues. Pius XII 
made him a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre in 1952. After graduation from 
Columbia University in 1915 he taught music for some years, and was a 
pioneer in its recording. 


Joshua Reuben Clark, Jr., a director of the American Peace Society 
since 1913, died at Salt Lake City, Utah, on October 6, 1961. Born on 
September 1, 1871, and educated in the law, he gave some 30 years of his 
life to government service and another 30 years to administration of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon), of which he was 
first counselor, second in rank to the president. His government service 
under seven Presidents was mostly in the Department of State in which he 
was solicitor, Assistant and Under Secretary of State and from 1930 to 1933 
ambassador to Mexico, following Dwight W. Morrow wth whom he worked 
a out much of the settlemenit of questons with post-revolution Mexico. His 
5 Memorandum on Monroe Doctrine in 1928 fixed its value in United States 
% policy, anticipating the “good neighbor policy” of a later period. As a mem- 

| ber of the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council from 1934 he did much 
i; to adjust the financial relations of the Hemisphere. Herbert Hoover, the 
oe last President under whom he served his country, in a final tribute called 
Mr. Clark “one of America’s noblemen.” 
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Private Enterprise 


Controversy has raged this year, in Congress 
and throughout official Washington, over the for- 
eign aid programs of the United States Govern- 
ment. Should our aid be long term or short term? 
How should Congressional oversight be exercised? 
What can the Peace Corps offer to assist other 
nations? Should United States aid be continued to 
states which show a leaning toward the communist 
cause? 

Consistently neglected throughout the debate 
in Washington and throughout the country was 
the great foreign aid effort made on a continuing 
basis by voluntary private investment, foundation 
projects for grant aid or technical assistance, wel- 
fare and educational work by religious organiza- 
tions, and a variety of exchange programs. These 
projects rarely get the the same headlines as foreign 
aid bills before the Congress, but they also repre- 
sent America’s contribution to world progress and 
economic development. They have a long term 
impact which is as great and in some areas possibly 
greater than government foreign aid programs. 

Total United States private investment overseas 
is estimated at about $50.3 billion. More than $32 
billion is invested by U. S. firms in subsidiaries or 
affiliates operating abroad. About 3,000 United 
States firms carry on their own operations overseas. 
In order to carry these out effectively, many of the 
firms are virtually forced to carry on technical 
assistance work through the training of local per- 
sonnel and the provision of technical know-how. 
Such programs arising out of self-interest, have 
continued on an increasing scale as a supplement 
to government technical assistance programs. 

In the construction field alone, for instance, the 
Construction Industry International Committee, 
with more than 60 members, estimates that the 22 
largest contractors have 3,000 Americans on for- 
eign jobs. Incidentally, thousands more are em- 
ployed in the United States to supply these foreign 
projects. 

In 1960 the 28 members of the National Con- 
struction Association were working on 200 foreign 
projects, ranging from small electric utility sub- 
stations to multi-million dollar industrial com- 
plexes requiring several years to complete. These 
projects were estimated to employ 500 Americans 
and 30,000 foreign workers. The training of these 
foreign workers, both on the job and through spe- 
cial courses, may well be as important a contribu- 
tion to economic progress as the actual project 
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itself. And, whether the overall project is par- 
tially financed by United States government funds 
or not, the training is the unique contribution of 
the private companies involved. 


Industry’s Peace Corps 


A series of studies by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation on the subject of United States Business Per- 
formance Abroad provides solid documentation of 
the good works of American private enterprise. In 
Brazil, for instance, where total U.S. private invest- 
ment is over $1 billion, General Electric has made a 
substantial direct and indirect contribution to the 
cause of economic development. 

About 40 percent of Brazil’s combined hydroelec- 
tric and thermo-electric generating capacity has been 
manufactured by the General Electric Company. Al- 
most half of the electric locomotives and nearly two- 
thirds of the diesel-electric locomotives have been 
wholly or in substantial part built with General Elec- 
tric equipment. 

Many Brazilian firms have expanded into new 
fields in order to supply G.E. Most of these firms 
have been supplied with technical assistance and 
funds by G.F. 

G.E. follows a policy of “Brazilianization,” i.e., 
90 percent of its managerial, supervisory and tech- 
nical personnel are Brazilians, most of whom have 
been trained by the company. Extensive employee 
training and educational programs are an integral 
part of the operation. 

Sears Roebuck is also well on its way to becoming 
a South as well as North American institution, pro- 
viding technical and financial assistance on all levels 
of its operations. Beginning in Mexico in 1949, 
Sears Roebuck has spread throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca. In the process of establishing itself in Mexico, 
Sears found it necessary to undertake many non-tra- 
ditional activities. The company had no desire to 
go into the investment banking business, but it found 
that such action was necessary if Sears’ stores were 
to have merchandise to sell. Money was advanced 
for new machinery, for new plant space and for raw 
materials. From its Chicago plant experts have been 
sent to determine feasible assembly-line techniques. 
As soon as possible Sears leaves the manufacturing 
end of the business on the whole. For repayment of 
money lent, the company makes deductions from in- 
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voices as goods are delivered. About 99 percent of 
all merchandise Sears sells in Brazil is made or as- 
sembled locally; for Mexico and Colombia, the fig- 
ure is about 97 percent; and for Peru it is nearly 50 
percent. 

Even in the industrial heart of Europe, United 
States firms frequently offer a wide scope of addi- 
tional activities and aid. The French branch of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation, for in- 
stance, in the last academic year taught more than 
100 different courses to over 12,000 people. 

Another program that has particularly come to 
my attention is the joint foreign fellowship program 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges and 
Smith, Kline and French laboratories, originating this 
year. The project sends about 30 junior and senior 
medical students to work for ten to twelve weeks in 
19 underdeveloped nations. Very much like the 
Peace Corps operation, this exchange offers medical 
help in areas where it is badly needed and interesting 
medical experience to qualified students. On a much 
smaller scale, Cornell University United Religious 
Work ran a Cornell-in-Honduras program under 
which a number of students have spent several 
months in Honduras, in small villages, helping with 
such activities as day schools, adult education, com- 
munity recreation, health improvements and _ con- 
struction work. 

A potential program of great value has also been 
proposed to me by Mr. Karl Fuchs, President of 
the Alliance Tool and Die Corporation of Rochester, 
New York. He has offered to bring to America and 
train a certain number of young men in the tool and 
die-making trade, and supply them with necessary 
machinery to set up a factory in their home area. 
Although not yet in operation, Mr. Fuchs is, I be- 
lieve, now consulting with the Department of State 
over details. 


Work of the Foundations 


Aside from business investment, private founda- 
tions and voluntary agencies make a considerable an- 
nual contribution in foreign assistance—nearly a 
third of a billion dollars annually the last few years. 

The Ford Foundation, for instance, has given for- 
eign grants totaling $117 million during the years 
1951-1960. These funds have been advanced to or- 
ganizations in 52 countries to help people abroad 
undertake the research and training systems neces- 
sary for their long-term economic and social develop- 
ment. Particularly in Asia and the Near East the 
Foundation focuses its aid on the special social and 
economic development problems and needs of the 
various nations as they progress toward the economic 
and social goals they have established. 
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The Rockefeller family has pioneered two foun- 
dations active in foreign assistance programs—the 
non-profit American International Association for 
economic and social development and the commer- 
cially oriented International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration. The latter, which grew out of New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s early interest in Latin 
American affairs, now operates in 17 different coun- 
tries including India and Pakistan. The aim of the 
corporation, in Governor Rockefeller’s words is to 
make “available American management, capital and 
technical knowledge for significant projects overseas 
in ways that simultaneously raise living standards 
and earn substantial profits.” Ownership of I.B.F.C. 
ventures is divided between U.S. and local investors, 
ranging from a small portion of local investors to as 
much as 50 percent in some areas. 

Other well-known foundations operating, in part, 
abroad are: the Carnegie Corporation, the Danforth 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

A newer foundation which has been very success- 
ful is the People to People Health Foundation, which 
sponsored Project Hope. The Project Hope Hos- 
pital training ship has been touring Southeast Asia 
introducing local doctors and health technicians to 
many modern medical developments. Project Hope 
has carried out many other health aid projects in 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and other countries. 


Voluntary Agencies Also Help 


In addition to those organizations classified purely 
as foundations, there are nearly 100 voluntary agen- 
cies which operate relief, welfare, and self-help ac- 
tivities in 103 foreign countries. These include the 
Red Cross, Good Will Industries, Medico, Interna- 
tional Institute of Education, and others. 

Voluntary technical assistance began early in the 
19th century. Church missions have long extended 
technical assistance, particularly in agriculture and 
village development. Today they spend several 
hundred million dollars a year in all kinds of pro- 
grams ranging from missionary activity to relief and 
technical assistance efforts. 

Voluntary agencies began to spring up in the last 
half of the 19th century. Although the original pur- 
poses of most such agencies was emergency relief 
and aid to refugees, they have become more and 
more interested in technical aid. To the peoples of 
less-developed countries voluntary agencies of today 
provide know-how, technical experience and encour- 
agement in their attempts to industrialize. FEduca- 
tion and job training programs have been the levers 
through which the agencies have worked in the past. 
Today voluntary agencies cooperate with local gov- 
ernments, with the United Nations and with our 
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Government in their technical assistance programs. 

The sum total of these non-governmental efforts 
must not be underestimated. The billions of dollars 
and the millions of man-hours of education and in- 
struction needed to bring evena single underdeveloped 
country to the level of self-sustaining growth cannot 
be supplied from government funds alone. To exag- 
gerate the impact of federally financed programs at 
the expense of private endeavor is a serious error. 
In the long run, it can undermine the whole nature 
of our concern with helping foreign nations. 

Let us not forget, in our efforts to assist the under- 
developed nations, that we are in competition with 
a ruthlessly centralized totalitarian system of govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union and Red China. The only 
aid they can offer in economic development is govern- 
ment aid from the communist governments to gov- 
ernment or socialistic enterprises in other countries. 
They do not have the variety of resources, businesses 
and voluntary interest which flourish in our climate 
of freedom and contribute generously abroad. It is 
deliberately a part of the communist aim to put our 
capitalist enterprises and our open society with its 
innumerable private organizations out of business. 
If competition between freedom and communism is 
carried on only at the government level, then the 
communists have a big ‘adv antage, for under com- 
munism the government is everything. 

If in our competition with communism, we neglect 
the other resources of our free and varied society, if 
we expect the government alone to carry the ball, if 
we acquiesce in any part of the Soviet tactic of label- 
ling private enterprise imperialism, because it helps 
the donor as well as recipient country, then we will 
be cutting off our good right arm. 


In those countries which are 


Make no mistake. 
really determined to make economic strides the im- 
portance of private cffort is getting more and more 


recognition. India, theoretically a socialist country, 
is a prime example. Agriculture, banking, insurance, 
and all consumer goods in India today have been 
more or less reserved for exclusive development by 
private enterprise and 90°. of India’s economy ac 
tually is in the private enterprise sphere. Tax holi 
days, development rebates, remission of profits and 
repatriation of capital are incentives deliberately 
used to attract private investors. In Latin America, 
realistic economists have already recognized that the 
Alliance for Progress will have to depend on private 
enterprise, not the United States Treasury, for a 
major part of the sums needed to raise Latin Ameri 
can living standards. 

The present foreign aid bill provides a start in 
the right direction through investment guarantees 
for companies undertaking new enterprises abroad— 
guarantees against expropriation or loss through po- 
litical occurrences. But it is time to move even further 
and faster—to counteract Marxist propaganda with 
a genuine and well-publicized picture of what we 
are doing in all fields of foreign assistance. It is time 
we stopped acting as if private American efforts 
abroad were negligible, as if only the Federal Gov- 
ernment could conduct a foreign aid program or a 
Peace Corps or student exchange program, It is 
time to give credit—and encouragment—where both 
credit—and further encouragement—are badly need- 
ed, to the American businesses, foundations, agencies, 
and individuals which, through generous and well- 
conceived programs, demonstrate their deep interest 
and concern in helping Jess fortunate peoples 
throughout the world, 


A Prayer for Peace 


Eternal God, Creator of the universe, Ruler of all nations, Father of our spirits, we earnestly pray 


for our nation and for the nations of the world. 


We are grateful for the best traditions of our own nation. 


Today we are anxious for its perilous estate, 


prayerful for its sons scattered over all the earth, and crying for wisdom in its leaders that we may con- 
tribute worthily to manknd’s abiding peace. Bless our nation that we may ever be a stronghold of peace and 


the advocate of peace in the councils of nations. 


Deliver us from self-righteousness, from foolish pride and boasting, and from all contempt of others. 
Keep us from putting our trust in bombs and armaments, while neglecting the demands of thy righteous- 
ness, the ways of thy mercy, and the adventures of thy faith. 

Cast down, we beseech Thee, the evil forces that destroy goodwill and create enmity whereby thy 


children are led into the havoc of war. 


For wisdom to seek peace and pursue it, for faith and character 


to use aright the vast powers which man holds in his unworthy hands, we pray. 


O God of peace, forgive ou rsins. Deliver us from evil. 


nations; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Work through us to bring peace to all 


Bishop Herman W. 
The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
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Note: 

Marked on the pad on Dr. Dunham's desk the 
day he died was the notation “Report on IPU meet- 
ing for WA”—but the article was not written. 

No Winter Issue of Wortp AFrairs would be 
complete without an account of the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union with which the American 
Peace Society has been so closely associated ever since 
its founding. 

Therefore, we have asked Carl Marcy to tell the 
story of the Brussels meeting of IPU. 

The Editors 


The Interparliamentary Union met for its Fiftieth 
Conference in Brussels, Belgium, from September 14 
to September 22, 1961. The fact that the United 
States Congress had not adjourned by the time the 
Conference met made it somewhat difficult for the 
United States to send a full delegation to the 61- 
nation meeting. Despite the fact that many impor- 
tant issues were pending before the Congress, it was 
possible, however, for twenty Members of Congress 
to attend the Conference under the leadership of 
the President of the American Group, Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee, and Vice Presidents Gordon 
Allott, Senator from Colorado, and Hale Boggs, 
Representative from Louisiana.* 

Prior to departure for the Conference, several or- 
ganization meetings were held in Washington and 
material prepared under the direction of the late 
Executive Secretary for the American Group, Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, was available. Every member 
of the American delegation participated in some 
phase of the activities at the Conference. Some mem- 
bers made formal remarks at the plenary sessions, 
others were involved in frequent meetings of con- 
ference committees, and others arranged and partici- 
pated in daily working luncheons held with the 
leaders of other delegations to the parliamentary 
conference. 

Congressman Harold D. Cooley represented the 
United States on the all-important Executive Com- 
mittee. 


* The other members of the United States delegation were Sen- 
ators Andrew F. Schoeppel (Kansas), Ernest Gruening (Alaska), 
Frank E. Moss (Utah), Maurine Neuberger (Oregon), J. J. 
Hickey (Wyoming); and Representatives Paul C. Jones (Mis- 
souri), Harold D. Cooley (North Carolina), Charles B. Hoeven 
(Iowa), John 'W. Byrnes (Wisconsin), Gordon L. McDonough 
(California), Katherine St. George (New York), Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr. (Michigan), James B. Frazier, Jr. (Tennessee), Gracie 
Pfost (Idaho), D. S, Saund (California), Alexander Pirnie (New 
York), and Hugh L. Carey (New York). 
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Interparliamentary Union Conference 


BY CARL MARCY 


The Brussels conference was held during a period 
of rising world tensions. In late August the Soviet 
Union had walled in East Berlin, thus closing an 
escape hatch which had provided a means of escape 
from the Soviet bloc for up to 7,000 refugees a 
week. The Soviet Union, without notice, had re- 
newed the atmospheric tests of nuclear weapons. The 
Belgrade Conference had met and declined to take 
a forthright position on the subject of atmospheric 
testing. And, finally, during the period of the Con- 
ference, word was received of the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold, who was engaged in efforts to bring 
peace to the Congo. 

Each of these events tended to sharpen issues and 
debate between representatives of the Soviet bloc 
and spokesmen for the free world. 

An excerpt from the remarks of Senator Hickey 
is illustrative of the nature of some of the debate: 

“Mr. President and fellow delegates, . . . candor 
compels me to say that the American people, and my 
Government, are aghast at the vituperative attacks 
to which we have been increasingly subjected during 
the last few years, and especially the last few days. 
To listen to Radio Moscow, to read Pravda, to listen 
to leading representatives of the Soviet Union, one 
would believe that the United States had not dis- 
armed after World War II; that the United States 
had started the cold war; that the United States had 
never offered to put atomic weapons and power under 
international control; that American colonies were 
scattered all over the world; that our forces were sta- 
tioned in countries against the will of their peoples 
and governments; that we had encouraged the re- 
armament of Germany before East Germany had 
armed; that we and the United Nations were aggres- 
sors in Korea; and, I daresay, give the Soviet Union 
a few more weeks of worldwide propaganda and 
much of the world will be led to believe that it was 
the United States which was first to break the volun- 
tary ban on atomic tests and that it is the United 
States which is polluting the atmosphere.” 

Other members of the American group made out- 
standing contributions to debate on such subjects as 
nuclear tests, world trade, the growth of under-de- 
veloped countries, and methods of promoting the 
maintenance of peace. 

Members of the American Group used the oppor- 
tunity presented by Conference debates to endeavor 
to impress members of so-called neutral nations with 
the merit of United States foreign policy attitudes. 
They sought to point out to neutral states that their 
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judgments on such vital issues as Berlin and Soviet 
testing might help preserve a peaceful world in 
which individual freedom can be maintained. In 
the words of Senator Gore: 

The concept of neutrality or “world opinion,” 
however, is meaningless if it is nothing more than 
to choose a course midway between extremes. Neu- 
trality is significant only if it is rooted in concepts 
more fundamental than impartiality, and more 
fundamental than a desire always to be on 
dead center. It must be rooted in morality, in con- 
cepts of the importance of the individual, in concepts 
of the importance of religion, in concepts of the im- 
portance of self-determination. In short, neutrality 
and world opinion must support principles enunci- 
ated in the United Nations Charter, regardless of 
military power. Power cannot be a substitute for 
principle. 

After four days of work, the principal decisions of 
the conference were reduced to a series of resolu- 
tions. As might be expected, in many respects these 
resolutions represent a rather low common denomi- 
nator—there tends to be something for everyone in 
them. While the resolutions did not in every respect 
satisfy the American delegation, with one exception 
it was possible for the American delegation to sup- 
port the resolutions. The one exception involved 


Teachers Speak of 


Perhaps no group of people demands peace more 
than the teaching profession. The lives of teachers 
are spent in laying the foundation for that peace; 
they do so by the education they impart to their 
pupils. The accumulated wisdom aid the mistakes of 
the past become the teacher’s tools in his all-impor- 
tant job of implanting in the minds of the young the 
desire to build a better world for themselves and for 
the generations to come after. Yet, how often does 
the teacher face almost total frustration? The knowl- 
edge which he spends his life conveying is seldom 
utilized and too frequently forgotten. 

Because he is human, this same teacher is influ- 
enced considerably by the political, social, and cul- 
tural pressures of the country or the area in which 
he lives. But, to the credit of the profession, most 
teachers do try to transcend national boundaries and 
be objective in their efforts to impart knowledge. 
Regrettably millions of teachers are forbidden this 
objectivity because of national ideological consider- 
ations. With families they have to support, and in 
some cases convinced of the truth of the official dog- 
ma, they often renounce objectivity. This is particu- 
larly true of those teachers who must work under totali- 
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language which suggested that the problem of the 
admission of Communist China into the United Na- 
tions should be immediately resolved. On this reso- 
lution the United States delegation withheld its vote. 

Members of the American Group made arrange- 
ments during their stay in Brussels to spend one day 
in Berlin and East Berlin and one day observing the 
German elections in Hamburg. The visit to Berlin 
occurred prior to adjournment of the Brussels meet- 
ing, and it was possible therefore for members of 
the American Group to return to the Conference 
urging other delegations to visit East Berlin. Mem- 
bers of the American delegation felt that observation 
of the contrasts between life in West Berlin and life 
in East Berlin provided visual evidence of the differ- 
ence between everyday life in the free world and in 
the Soviet Bloc. 

Despite the fact that twenty Members of Con- 
gress were absent during the last days of a very im- 
portant Congressional session, it was the impression 
of this observer that their presence at the Fiftieth 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union served 
the national interest. Formal and informal meet- 
ings with outstanding legislative leaders from 61 
nations gave the American Group an excellent op- 
portunity to explain to them American foreign polli- 
cy and the principles for which we stand. 


Peace 


BY PAUL S. WELTY 


Assistant Secretary General, W orld Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 


tarian regimes. But teachers who are citizens of dem- 
ocratic countries, and inheritors of a democratic tra- 
dition, are not subject to these ideological restraints 
and both they and their students may be regarded as 
fortunate, for it is only through knowledge freely 
given and freely received that the real foundations 
of peace are laid. Teachers view peace in various 
ways. 

A teacher from India said recently, “I, too, want 
peace and I want it above everything else but my 
freedom must not be sacrificed for peace. How can 
I have peace of mind and peace of the spirit if I do 
not have freedom?” 

A Burmese teacher speaking on peace said: “There 
can be no peace unless the spirit that permeates the 
life of Buddha is paramount in the world.” He 
continued: “If only those who would destroy the 
world would read and be filled with the spirit that 
motivated Buddha and his followers there would be 
eternal peace.” 
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A Thai teacher exclaimed: “Peace, since when have 
we had peace? We are all troubled—troubled with 
the bombs that are bursting in atmosphere if only in 
testing, troubled by our neighbors who are always 
threatening to disturb our boundaries and our people, 
troubled by the radio-activity that turns nature’s 
life-giving rain into a death trap, troubled by all of 
the uncertainties that surround us in this world of 
constant turmoil. Where is peace?” 

A Filipino teacher said recently: “I want no peace 
if there will be no democracy. Of what use is peace 
to me if I am not free to live my life as I wish in 
conformity with the democratic ideals which I have 
learned and which I desire to maintain. How can 
I have peace under a dictatorship? For me that 
would only be a slow death. I would prefer a quick 
death if I must give up my democracy in order to 
achieve physical peace.” 

Many Japanese teachers approach peace from a 
different point of view. 

“We want no bombs here. These things could lead 
only to war and to destruction for us. The only way 
we can have peace is through nuetrality.” When 
questioned, as to whether others would respect his 
peace if he had no power to protect it, he blandly 
replied: “Who would want to bother us, if we are 
no threat?” 

The Korean teachers take a different attitude be- 
cause they still remember the horrors of the war that 
engulfed them a few years ago. “We want no war,” 
say the Korean teachers. “We had enough of war. 
What family is there amongst us who has not felt 
the ravages of war in all of its horrible forms. But 
unfortunately, we must continue to maintain our 
army to preserve the peace we have today in our 
country. Should we lay down our arms, very shortly, 
we would be engulfed in war again. The peace we 
have would be destroyed. Yes, we all want peace, but 
peace must be guarded and struggled for, and main- 
tained at times with force.” 

An African teacher from one of the new countries 
of Africa once said: “Of course, we want peace. But, 
we are more concerned with building up our economy 
and our resources within our countries. We want no 
part of the Cold War.” 

Furopean teachers have felt that it is only through 


the exchange of ideas and contacts between people 
that the edifice of peace can be built. 

The erection of a wall of guns, barbed wire, and 
stone by the Communists, separating East Berlin from 
West Berlin has done more to anger, frustrate and 
discourage the teachers of Europe than any other 
single incident in this decade. The teachers of Europe 
see in this barrier a great threat to the peace of 
Europe and the world. It is a wall built by a dictator- 
ship and not by a democracy. The teachers of Europe 
are led to the conclusion that it is not the democracies 
who threaten the peace of the world but rather the 
harsh dictates of a totalitarian ideology. The wall in 
Berlin is a symbol of an attitude of mind that every 
democratic European teacher hates and detests be- 
cause it is a barrier to the free flow of communication 
and to a free exchange of ideas in the school and out 
of school. 

Many teachers of Latin America are much more 
interested these days in the political and economic 
currents within their own individual countries than 
they are in the plea for peace in our time. I heard one 
Latin American teacher who had just completed 14 
hours of classroom teaching cry out in frustration: 
“How can I have peace when I have no peace within 
myself? How can I have peace when I am constantly 
worried about the next crust of bread or bow] of corn 
for my family? What peace do I have when I worry 
all the time about my people, my children, my wife, 
my mother, and my father? Give me a decent liv- 
ing,” he said, “and I shall have peace.” 

And so, the teachers around the world think of 
peace in different ways and from different points of 
view. Peace is sometimes very close to them, some- 
times very far from them. Peace is viewed in eco- 
nomic terms, in cultural terms, in political terms. 
Peace can be obtained through guns. Peace can be 
obtained by providing the better life for all. Peace 
can be obtained through more spirituality. Peace can 
only be obtained through democracy. Peace is threat- 
ened by the actions of dictatorships. Perhaps, all of 
these views are true. Perhaps, only some of these 
things are true. But there is no question that all 
teachers have a passionate desire for peace—peace of 
mind, peace of spirit, peace of body for now and for- 
ever. 


Pax Omnium Rerum 


No lesson in recent times could be more impressive and poignant than 
that the way to peace does not lie along the road of force. The god of the 
war machine can never ensure peace. Whether in personal, domestic, or 
international relations, mankind will always abhor coercion of any kind, 
be it physical or moral. You may win a temporary and a precarious peace 
by force but you cannot reason with men by force. 


Philip Marshall Brown, in Tie Science of Peace 
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The 


‘or the first time in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere a long-range, systematic effort has been 
launched to bring “the good life” to two hundred 
million “little people” in the other American Repub- 
lics. The success or failure of the program, “4 /ianza 
para el Progreso,” will depend upon the degree to 
which benefits—jobs, ownership of property, facili- 
ties and services—accrue, not to governments (often 
composed of cliques of self-seeking, greedy poli- 
ticians), nor to groups already rich and swimming 
in plenty, but to the men, women and children who 
now lack suitable housing, nutritious food, drinkable 
water, stable employment, adequate schools and voca- 
tional training. 

Sound health, physical and mental, in the individ- 
ual citizen can be a springboard for the cultivation 
of his talents and an indispensable condition for his 
increased productivity. In an age which emphasizes 
the possibilities of research, growth, and develop- 
ment, it must be obvious that more and more farm- 
ers, mechanics, miners, managers, proprietors, and 
clerks can create larger stocks of goods and services 
in the measure that they share in the joys and re- 
wards of increased production. Land owners who 
grow their own crops and breed their own cattle are 
among the most progressive forces in society. 

Unless I am mistaken, this is a keynote of the 
“Alliance for Progress.””? Workers who share in the 
profits and have a voice in the managements of free 
enterprise, whether directly or through their labor 
unions, are disposed to regard themselves and their 
employers 2s partners in the creation of a “more 
abundant life.” Partnership and progress can be a 
winning team. 

Basic to the partnership principle is the emehasis 
in the “Alliance for Progress” upon self-help. Work- 
ers in Argentina, Chile and Peru who now enjoy 
clean, solid homes, although helped by government 
finance agencies, pay low-cost rent and, within twenty 
years, become owners of real estate. In Guatemala, 
thanks in part to U.S. cooperation and_ technical 
assistance, potential home owners must invest 420 
hours of manual labor in fashioning $2,600 houses. 
Payments of $15 a month are sufficient, at the end of 
twenty years, to bring free title to the property. This 
program, which can and should be expanded rapidly, 
may be considered a pilot project for urban workers. 
More than 4,000 Guatemalan farmers who received 
land titles since 1954 have been able to bev homes 
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“Alliance for Progress’ 
Opportunity and Problems 


BY JOSEPH F. 
United States Honorary Fellow of the Historical 
and Geographic Institute of Brazil 


THORNING 


under similar terms. 

Numerous new highways give the agricultural 
laborers a chance to ship their produce to town and 
city markets. By of the new roads, designed and 
built with U.S. help and Guatemalan labor, connects 
the Atlantic ‘wad Pacific coasts for the first time. 
Hundreds of wells are being opened up, also on a 
partnership basis, in all important areas of the coun 
try. 

Progress Toward Health 

Potable water, it may be remarked, is a prime 
need in many American Republics. Guatemala’s 
success in this field, coupled with an effective malaria 
control system, can furnish a good lead to other 
Good Neighbors. Peoples, free of intestinal parasites 
and able to provide proper foods for their children, 
can lead healthier, happier lives and triple or quad- 
ruple their work output in factories or on farms. The 
Guatemalans and others have shown that they are 
ready to help themselves, at least on the limited scale 
already related. With the fresh resources available 
through the “Alliance for Progress” it is believed 
that the advantages of home and farm ownership can 
be imparted to millions rather than to thousands. 
This is the initial opportunity presented by the pro- 
gram outlined at Punta del Fste, Uruguay. 

If the malaria control program now curtailing 
spread of disease in some areas could be extended, on 
a massive scale to other American Republics, it would 
eradicate the malady throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere by 1967. This is an expert estimate made by 
officials of the Pan American Health Organization. 
The organization’s systematic effort to stamp out the 
scourge began as recently as 1954. Today, in 1961, 
complete success has been achieved in Chile and 
Barbados. In Mexico and Venezuela there has been 
an 80 per cent reduction in the number of cases. One 
feature of the health organization’s program has been 
to pinpoint the areas where the malaria mosquito is 
especially abundant (Nicaragua, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay). The best method of eradication 
of the pest is to send teams into infested regions to 
spray swamps and other breeding areas. Specialists 
of the Pan American Health Organization put a price 
tag of $200,000,000 on such a campaign. 
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Parallel to the water supply program of Guate- 
mala is the plan of the Ministry of Economy in the 
tiniest Latin American Republic, El Salvador, to 
utilize the principle of self-help and mutual help 
within the total inter-American system to provide 
drinkable water and efficient drainage in thirty-four 
towns. Recently, the Inter-American Bank, with 
headquarters in Washington, granted a $2,700,000 
loan for the improvement and coordination of all 
waterworks and sewers in El] Salvador. U. S. public 
health experts will give advice on technical aspects of 
the fund’s expenditures by a National Administration 
for Waterworks and Sewerage. This emphasis upon 
coordination of national and international programs 
was an outstanding feature of the achievements of 
the Marshal] Plan in Europe. 


Progress Toward Education 


One of the striking illustrations of the eagerness 
with which our Good Neighbors are to cooperate in 
the field of education may be seen in the Bolivarian 
University (a Pontifical Institution) in Medellin, 
Colombia. When this institution was born in Sep- 
tember, 1936, the original 18 professors and 78 stu- 
dents met in an abandoned hall. Sole furniture was 
a collection of tables and chairs borrowed from neigh- 
borhood cafes. The faculty taught without pay. The 
university’s budget was zero. 

Today, the Bolivarian University enrolls 4,000 
students. There are 334 teachers. 20 first-class 
buildings cover a modern suburb of Medellin. With 
an annual budget of $600,000 the institution has 15 
faculties and several cultural institutes. One of the 
most popular courses is provided by the Workers’ 
Evening Circle. The same institute provides instruc- 
tion in radio, carpentry, lockmaking, plumbing and 
mechanics. In this way boys from poor families learn 
profitable trades. Certified public accountants are 
also trained at this center. Moreover, graduate stu- 
dents in law, engineering and architecture donate free 
service to needy citizens. This may be looked upon 
as something more than partnership; it is brother- 
hood in action. 

Another educational project in Colombia is the 
net o fradio stations established by Monsignor José 
Salcedo. Thanks to this venture, which began in the 
mountainous region of the Republic, millions of 
Indian farmers have learned to read and write. Since 
this is a program that reaches the “little people,” it 
can be extended, as part of the “Alliance for Prog- 
ress” to other countries. Literacy leads to skills; 
skills, in turn, prepare human beings for jobs and 
new sources of income. 

With higher levels of education industrial em- 
ployes and farm laborers can band together into city 
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and farm cooperatives. In 1955, for example, the 
Rev. Daniel McClellan, working as a Maryknoll 
missionary in Peru, noticed that only 10 per cent of 
the people had access to bank credit. He organized a 
handful of Peruvian nationals into a Credit Union. 
Soon thousands of workers were cooperating in ac- 
cumulating savings and granting credits to members. 
Even the deeply withdrawn, reticent Andean Indians 
placed confidence in this mutual benefit society. Now 
the Inter-American Development Bank is granting a 
$1 million loan from the Social Progress Trust Fund 
to increase the resources of the Central Credit Union 
of Peru. The Social Progress Trust Fund is one of 
the United States Government’s activities in the 
“Alliance for Progress.” What began as a tiny coop- 
erative venture in Puno, Peru, can now play an im- 
portant role in financing new homes, land improve- 
ments and sanitation facilities on a national scale. 
Self-help leads to mutual help. Then mutual help 
produces international cooperation. 

Other agencies to provide credit facilities will be 
available once the techniques which have made Mu- 
tual Savings and Loan Associations active in the USA 
have been popularized throughout the other Ameri- 
can Republics. The work of education in this field 
is already under way both on a voluntary, independ- 
ent basis as well as with the official cooperation of 
interested governments. The skills and know-how 
required for such operations, although familiar 
enough in North America, are almost unheard of 
and unapplied in remote reaches of Latin America. 

The most flourishing savings and loan associations, 
however, presuppose farm and factory workers who 
enjoy income. This is a reason why our Good Neigh- 
bors favor industrialization. They want their own 
steel mills, textile centers, automotive assembly 
plants, cement factories, paint, glass and paper in- 
dustries. Industrialization means payrolls. Payrolls 
provide mass markets for locally produced fruits, 
meat, wool and leather. Rail, autobus and air lines 
accelerate the flow of producers’ and consumers’ 
goods. In Argentina, for example, substantial funds 
made available by the “Alliance for Progress” are 
destined to build a thousand miles of paved high- 
ways every year for ten years. A network of new 
roads will form a web of communications and trans- 
port extending from the Chilean Andes to the At- 
Jantic and from Patagonia to Tucum4n, the “Sugar 
Bow! of Argentina,” in the subtropical north of the 
Republic. 


Toward Permanent Progress 


It is fair to report, at this point, that strong founda- 
tions for the “Alliance for Progress” have been laid 
in Argentina. President Arturo Frondizi and his fel- 
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low citizens are trying to live within their income 
without grandiose schemes for government monopo- 
lies which, in many cases, simply attract hordes of 
hungry officeholders and bureaucrats. Dr. Frondizi 
may be said to be applying the sound principles re- 
cently enunciated by Mr. Robert L. Garner upon his 
retirement as president of the International Finance 
Corporation. Every policy recommended by Mr. 
Garner is essential to the success of the “Alliance” 
and, to no small extent, is exemplified in the present 
Argentine administration: 

1) Consistent law and order—“government which 
can govern.” 2) Reasonably honest and effective pub- 
lic administration. 3) A “sensible plan” of develop- 
ment. 4) An honest and effective tax system to raise 
internal revenue. 5) Currency stability. 6) In spread- 
ing the benefits of growth among more and more peo- 
ple a willingness to recognize the need for govern- 
ments to provide the “basic facilities and services” 
coupled with a determination to give “the greatest 
scope to private initiative and investment monies in 
all fields which are not necessarily in the public 
sector.” 

Particularly illuminative of this sixth principle is 
the experience of Argentina since 1958. That year 
marked the start of massive participation of outside 
oil concerns in Patagonian oil field developments. 
Almost immediately, production accelerated, rapidly. 
Foreign companies, successfully engaged in explora- 
tion, drilling and producing, do not control the oil. 
They are required to sell it to the Argentine State 
Petroleum Production Authority. The cooperation 
has been effective enough to enable the Argentines, 
for the first time, to achieve self-sufficiency in petrol- 
eum. It is expected that the 1961 balance sheet will 
show this gratifying result. Improved transport fa- 
cilities should bring sizeable profits in 1962. 

In Brazil, regrettably, the prospects for develop- 
ment of the huge potentialities of the people and 
country are mixed. While the Sao Paulo-Parana- 


A Prayer 


Almighty God, who hath made us sons and heirs, we humbly acknowledge that we cannot earn our inheritance. The beauty of the 
carth and the glory of human life are the free gifts of Thy love. But we remorsefully confess that we are capable of destroying that 
which we have neither created nor purchased. Forgive us, Eternal Father, for the blight of carelessness which we have spread 
across the world and for the curse of hatred by which we have robbed life of its dignity. 

We, who in the quest for peace have put our trust—and will continue to put our trust—in mortal conversation, are compelled to 
face the limitations of human rapport that is not rooted in divine allegiance. We, therefore, offer ourselves to be the instruments of 


Thy compassion and wisdom in the struggle for understanding. 


Make the rulers of the nations timid in the use of power which can be finally controlled only through honesty of motive. Make 
all Thy children weary of the proud clamor for a crown which can only be retained by those who have learned to bend the knee. 
Make all who suffer from the exploits of other men’s greed, patient in the face of pain which may be the harbinger of healing. 

O God, lead all men into the simple life where sweet reasonableness, calm judgment, plain courtesy, honest gratitude and willing 
sacrifice shall bring to mighty maturity the delicate but determined hope of Brotherhood. In the name of the Prince of Peace, 


Amen 
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W. Lupwic 
Pastor of the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church 


Rio Grande do Sul farm-industrial complex regis- 
ters phenomenal growth, other areas of the Nation, 
especially the Northeast, drought-stricken territory 
and disease-ridden, undernourished populations in 
metropolitan slums of seacoast cities, : stitute open 
sores on the body politic. Every problem of the 
Brazilians is complicated by rapid depreciation of the 
unit of currency, the cruzeiro. When Janio Quadros 
resigned, the rate of exchange was about 270 cru- 
zeiros for a dollar; after the first few months of the 
President Joio Goulart regime, the rate has jumped 
to 360 to a dollar. Such galloping inflation can be- 
come a runaway inflation. Once the latter occurs, 
the whole twenty billion dollars allocated for the 
“Alliance for Progress” would evaporate like snow 
beneath a tropical sun. 

In this connection, the judgment of Mr. Robert 
L. Garner is worthy of deep consideration: 

“There are many prominent supporters of infla- 
tion who claim that it is a necessary adjunct of 
growth. But I have taken a close look at inflation in 
quite a few countries. I have seen it upset govern- 
ments, take the bread out of the mouths of workers, 
the old, the helpless, undermine the operations of 
business. So I continue to class it as a dangerous 
fever, which gives the patient a temporary spurt but 
quickly saps his strength.” 

In short, increased productivity, a wider sharing 
of benefits and stable currencies are essential to the 
“Alliance for Progress.” Citizens who live on pen- 
sions or on the income from insurance policies, bonds 
and securities must be treated fairly. Workers can 
be encouraged to put money in the banks. Thrift and 
economy merit their rewards. These are the corner- 
stones of social advancement: better housing, health 
standards, good foods and improved education. The 
opportunities in almost every field welcome develop- 
ing nations. Effort and sacrifice can open the doors 
to plenty, security, justice, friendship, brotherhood 
and a durable peace. 


for Peace 
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In Memoriam 


“THE WORLD being wont to pause upon the 
death of one great man, to mourn mankind’s loss, 
how much more appropriate it is that we this day do 
pause to mourn the loss of those who, but for the 
explosion of the Khrushchev Bomb yesterday, might 
have lived out their useful lives. 

Such a loss is beyond the genius of men to measure 
or to count. Who knows how many presidents, party 
chairmen, statesmen, diplomats, poets, scientists and 
philosophers will be cut off. Suffice it to say that this 
bereavement exceeds any bereavement deriving from 
any single act of man or any isolated natural phe- 
nomena. Such is our loss. Let us mourn those who 
will do for the world less than they might have done; 
those who will be deprived by lifelong afflictions of 
the power to do anything at all; those who will go 
unborn. The misfortune of such a loss inflicted in the 
heat of wartime passion is difficult to bear; how in- 
finitely more difficult it is to bear when it is dealt 
deliberately to the most unoffending victims in time 
of peace. 

“Tt is too late to do more than mourn this loss; but 
it is not too jate to find in this misfortune new resolve 
that such a blasphemy against creation must not be 
repeated.” 

The Washington Post, 
Lead Editorial, 
October 24, 1961 

“DAG HAMMARSKJOLD’S DEDICATION 
to the cause of peace and world order through the 
United Nation’s was total. His capacity for work to 
bring this about already is legendary. His patience 
surpassed the endurance of all but the rarest of human 
beings. And his life is a tribute to the ability of 
civilized man to live by the principles of impartial 
justice.” 

PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY, in 
“Tribute To Dag Hammarskjold,” Septem- 
ber 18, 1961 


“THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
has released more prosperity than any other econom- 
ic system in human history. It has done so not only 
while its members had their political freedom, but 
because they had their political and economic free- 
dom.” 

“The American Achievement. Yrom the 
August 1961 issue of CANCO, publication 
of The American Can Company 


Pertinent and thought-provoking comments 
from the press and from speeches 
by personalities in the public eye, selected 


BY WILLIAM T. REED 


“IN THE CONFLICT between the American 
belief and the alien creed, all of us are in the battle 
line; all the time—on all the fronts that comprise 
our way of life. We do not discharge our duty merely 
by the payment of taxes; by faithfully voting our 
convictions every election; by scrupulously observing 
the letter of the law. All these are minimal observ- 
ances of an American’s responsibility, even if there 
were no slightest threat to our survival. 

Into the winning of a desperate conflict, we must 
put first the zeal that does not fail in adversity; the 
steadiness of perseverance that does not waver before 
distraction or alarm; the willingness for sacrifice that 
does not fade because many sacrifices may be asked.” 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
in a speech at a dinner of the Columba-Preshy- 
teran Medical Center, October 23, 1961 


“UNDER THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
SYSTEM, every state has its proper representation 
just as it has in the Congress of the United States. 
This is a government by representation. Its a repub- 
lic. Its not a democracy, and that’s the reason it’s 
been able to stand up under the greatest document of 
government that was ever written, the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


Former President HARRY S. TRUMAN 
interviewed by Edward R. Murrow on T.V. 
show, “Our Election Day Illusions: 
The Beat Majority” on Jan. 5, 1961. 
Quoted from //uman F-vents, Oct. 13, 1961 


“TODAY, 31 CENTS out of every dollar earned 
in the United States goes for taxes. Out of that 31 
cents, 23 cents goes to the Federal Government, leav- 
ing 8 cents to be shared by the state, county and local 
community. No wonder our local governments are 
told to ask for Federal aid! But wouldn’t it make 
more sense to keep the money at home in the first 
place instead of running it through Washington only 
to get it back minus a sizable carrying charge?” 


CONGRESSMAN NOAH MASON 
(R—Illinois) 
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A TRULY TOUGH FOREIGN POLICY for 
the U. S. would be one which is authentically Ameri- 
can, free to pursue our vital national interests, rele 
vant to the real world, and confident of its course. 
For all its difficulties and shortcomings, we have 
such a policy. 

In pondering the ingredients for an appropriately 
tough U. S. foreign policy . . . one might remember: 

— that the U. S. can manage the difficult business 
of living in free alliance with other sovereign states 
—which the Soviet Union cannot; 

—that the U. S. can cooperate and accommodate 
and compromise—which the Soviet Union cannot; 

—that the U.S. can submit to general disarma- 
ment in a world in which the rule of force is subjected 
to the rule of law—which the Soviet Union cannot; 

—that the U. S. can live with the Charter of the 
United Nations—which the Soviet Union cannot; 

—that the U. S. can identify its own national in- 
terests with the interests of most other countries— 
which the Soviet Union cannot. 

All this would suggest that meaningful toughness 
for U. S. foreign policy would come from standing 
firm against enemy aggressiveness while seeking some 
basis for direct negotiation; from building the United 
Nations while simultaneously strengthening the At- 
lantic Community and the western hemisphere or- 
ganization and regional associations wherever they 
make sense; from seeking to help the less developed 
world while retaining freedom of action; from toler- 
ance toward the uncommitted while reserving the 
right to be committed; from refusing to budge where 
vital principles are concerned while taking initiatives 
where everything else is concerned. 


Excerpts from an address by the HONORABLE. 
HARLAN CLEVELAND, Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Affairs, 
to the Broome County World Affairs Council, 
Friday, Octber 20, 1961, Binghamton, New York. 


“WE MUST REDEDICATE OURSELVES, as 
2 nation, to this standing proposition: Growth, ex- 
pansion, and jobs can come only from profits saved 
and invested. 

Somehow, in some way, we must help the people 
of the United States understand the profit story and 
what profits do for our nation. For American busi- 
ness today this is both crisis and challenge.” 


E. J. HANLEY, President, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., in article “Who Speaks for Profit? ,” 
June 12, 1961, from company publication, 
Quest, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1961 
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“IN THE PRESENT, and unending, cold war a 
sense of maturity and judgment, a refusal either to 
retreat in panic or to rush forward hysterically and 
needlessly into holocaust, will bring this country 
through, if anything will. 

“This latter point, essentially, is the message which 
two powerful and experienced men—the President 
and the immediate former President of the United 
States—are separately putting before the people. 

... “What they are both saying now ts that this is 
a world none of us on this side of the earth ever 
made, and one not all of us on this side of the earth 
can ever wholly control. 

“They are saying that we must learn to abide peril 
in calmness and in adult strength of purpose, not 
letting that knowledge make of us either reckless 
fools courting ultimate disaster or cowering parodies 
of men.” 


Columnist WILLIAM S. WHITE 
Washington Evening Star 
October 16, 1961 


“FPREEDOM-LOVING MEN AND WOMEN 
all over the world look to the United States for 
leadership to preserve the dignity and rights of in 
dividuals in the world struggle between enslaved and 
free peoples. 

“Education may well determine which way of life 
will survive—dictatorship or democracy. . . . Dy- 
namic free societies, unlike dictatorships, depend upon 
the ability and willingness of individual citizens to 
make wise judgments—continuously—in the public 
interest, as well as in their own. 

. . if Americans fail in their communities and 
states to decide what ‘good education’ is and how to 
provide it, federal decisions may dictate the future 
course of state and local school systems.” 


RICHARD WAGNER, President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in an article 
“Education Projects For Community Progress” 
in C.O.C. publication, News & Cues, August, 
1961, Vol. 16, No. 1 


“THE ARMISTICE was signed on November 11, 
1918, and since then every year there have been two 
minutes of peace.” 


from the Reader's Digest 
November 1961, 
Reprinted from The Woman 
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Norte: One of the largest religious gatherings in 
the nation’s history—125,000 persons—attended the 
Crusade of Prayer for World Peace services, Octo- 
ber 29, 1961 at the Washington Monument Grounds, 
a photograph of which appears on the back cover. 
Following are abstracts from Cardinal Spellman’s 
address —The Editors 


On the feast of Christ the King, after weeks of 
prayers and petitions for peace, we have gathered 
here in the Capital of our free and beloved nation to 
thank Almighty God for America’s manifold bless- 
ings; and, in love and faith beseech Him to stem the 
surging tides of terrors and enmities that are leading 
nations to the brink of another war and the destruc- 
tion of the whole world. 

For two decades Communist-promoted crises, in 
nearly every country of the globe, have been ominous 
testimonials to the fast approaching possibility of the 
death-day to world freedom and peace, until today 
we face the fantastic, but fearfully realistic threat of 
annihilation. Thus, your dedicated purpose to sus- 
tain peace through prayer, is of vast and urgent im- 
port to all peoples and to all nations if we are to be 
spared from thermonuclear Armageddon. 

You are the physical as well as the spiritual sym- 
bol of the miraculous, indomitable power of perpetual 
prayer implemented by the strength of people united 
by common principles and purposes. And, spiritual 
strength garnered by enduring, practiced faith, and 
constant, devout prayer is as necessary as military 
might in the battle for freedom. But we cannot be 
free unless we survive, and the gruesome competition 
for nuclear superiority, if pursued, can only end in 
the total destruction of mankind. 

Remembered in our hearts and prayers this special 
day and every day, are America’s men in the Armed 
Services—every mother’s son, every husband, father 
and brother—still stationed at the outposts of the 
defense of America. Theirs is the duty to protect 
civilization against Communist aggressors who, for 
two decades have invaded nations, suppressing and 
betraying free peoples, ruthlessly crushing their vic- 
tims in the relentless grip of Soviet cruelties and 
tyrannies. They are stationed at different and distant 
free world bridgeheads because international tensions 
and fears have reached the peak of terrorism, until 
the threat of death is almost less horrifying than the 
nightmare of destruction and disability which will 
result if the Soviet Union’s callous, calculated defi- 
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Peace Through Prayer 


BY HIS EMINENCE, 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


ance and disregard of humankind, continues its giant 
nuclear explosions. 

Dag Hammarskjold, our heroic Secretary General 
of the United Nations, who so recently sacrificed his 
very life for peace, warned: “We are at the turn of 
the road where our attitude will be of decisive sig- 
nificance . . . not only for the future of the United 
Nations, but .. . in present circumstances may mean 
the future of the world.” Then Mr. Hammarskjold 
added: “I do not use strong words unless they are 
supported by strong convictions.” And men receive 
the stamina to stand strong in their convictions by 
prayerfully living their faith! Never has the world 
had a greater need for men of deep faith than in these 
days when the free world’s worst enemy, in a frenzied 
trend of new violations is setting on edge the nerve 
center of the world with newer and more fiendish 
plans. 

Faith, dear friends, is the spiritual yardstick by 
which a man is oft’times measured, and prayer is the 
heart of faith. Even as the man who lives his life in 
faith is strengthened by the unique combination of 
its might and grandeur, so a nation is fortified mil- 
lionfold by the fearless faith and prayers of her citi- 
zenry. America came to its mighty and majestic 
greatness and achieved her present high destiny 
through a conscious dedication of our fathers to reli- 
gious truths and principles. 

By that spiritual standard of survival there is no 
mightier nation than our own—a nation dedicated to 
the defense of its own free life and the protection of 
peace throughout the world. Even on melancholy 
mornings when we read of Soviet Russia’s violent 
nuclear explosions, we must hold firmly to the fact 
that the spirit of man at its best and noblest is more 
potent than the most hateful enemy attack. 

Therefore do I beg you, dearly beloved, coura- 
geously to continue and intensify your program of 
prayers for peace, for he who gives a nation peace, 
gives tranquility to all her people. America needs 
the strength that our prayers and sacrifices can give 
her to meet the challenges and the evils of the enemy, 
and to spare this generation the agonies and tragedies 
their fathers, husbands and brothers suffered in the 
belief that the spilling of their young blood would 
help seal an enduring peace, a peace with justice and 
charity, freedom and honor—the undying dream of 
God-loving peoples everywhere! 


Wor.p Arrarirs, WINTER, 1961 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Grand Camouflage: The Communist Conspiracy 
in the Spanish Civil War, by Burnett Bolloten. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1961. Pp. 350, 
bibliography, index, $7.50) 


The Spanish Civil War, by Hugh Thomas. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1961. Pp. xxl11, 720, 
photos, maps, bibliography, index, $8.50) 

Both these books are valuable. Maximum benefit 
would be gained by simultaneous study. “The 
Grand Camouflage” is the report of an eyewitness, 
Burnett Bolloten, United Press correspondent. He 
supplemented his first-hand observations by 16 years’ 
research. The background of the struggle, soon to 
be transformed into class warfare, is outlined in an 
opening chapter, “The Brewing Upheaval.” Once 
guns had been placed in the hands of mobs, composed 
in part of criminals released from jails, mass murders 
became the order of the day. “Revolutionary tribu- 
nals,” as in Fidel Castro’s Cuba today, devoured vic- 
tims “fingered” by spies and vigilantes. Properties, 
small and large, were seized and collectivized. While 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo and Juan Negrin enacted the 
role of puppets, “a democratic frontispiece,” real 
power was wielded by the Soviet envoy, Marcel 
Rosenberg. Bolloten calls the whole process the 
“Grand Camouflage” because, by techniques of “du- 
plicity and dissimulation of which there is no parallel 
in history,” millions of discerning people outside 
Spain were “kept in ignorance, not only of its depth 
and range, but even of its existence.” The author is 
a topflight reporter. 

On the other hand, Hugh Thomas is a brilliant, 
youthful scholar. His knowledge is based upon doc- 
uments, memoirs, books and other printed sources. 
His narrative style provides the clearest account ex- 
tant of the military history of the war. Skirmishes, 
battles and campaigns come to life in these pages. 
Political interpretations, however, are often super- 
ficial and erroneous. Nevertheless, “The Spanish 
Civil War” is worth reading in tandem with “The 
Grand Comouflage.” 

JosepH THorninc 


The Heart of Japan, by Alexander Campbell. (Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, 1961. Pp. 298, index. 
$4.95) 

In the latest of his “heart” books Alexander 

Campbell deals with many facets of current, turbu- 
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lent Japanese society. Without attempting to work 
his observations into any recognizable theme, he 
offers several rather startling conversations and ex- 
periences, many of them focusing on industrial strife, 
political passions, and problems stemming from the 
conflict between modern and traditional Japan, the 
“split-level world” of contemporary Japanese life. 
Although written with considerable wit and pace, 

the book suffers from its disconnected movement and 
from the author’s flip (for example, he sacrifices ac- 
curacy to imagery in describing the game of go as “a 
kind of Japanese checkers”), sometimes gossipy style. 
Individual scenes, however, are often striking, and 
when he is on familiar ground, as when speaking of 
the Girard case, the aftermath of Hiroshima, and the 
cancellation of the Eisenhower visit, Campbell effec- 
tively portrays a coherent mood. For these and a 
number of other arresting scenes this work is a wel- 
come addition to the growing body of popular liter- 
ature on modern Japan. 

Paut BLackBuRN 

Legslative Reference Service, 

Library of Congress 


Islamic Jurisprudence: Shafi @s Risala, by Majid 
Khadduri. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1961. Pp. xiv 376, bibliography, Index. $6.75) 


In this, the only known translation into a foreign 
language of one of the great writings of the most 
respected of Muslim jurists, Dr. Khadduri has writ- 
ten an introduction containing a biography of al 
Shafi 4, an analysis of the Risila (Epistle), includ- 
ing the events that brought it forth, its basic theme 
and argument, and its significance to Islamic law. 

The Shafi ‘i legal system, one of the four recog- 
nized systems among Sunni Muslims today, is fol- 
lowed mainly in Cairo and Lower Egypt, Syria and 
in parts of Arabia, East Africa, Malaya and Central 
Asia. Shafi “’s tomb (died 820 A.D.) is in Cairo 
and constantly a great center of pilgrimage. The 
purpose of the Risala is to establish a universal and 
eternal system of law, based on the Qur’an, the 
Word of Allah, and the traditions of Muhammad, 
the last of His Prophets, absorbing and correcting 
all previous legal systems and capable of dealing with 
any situation that may arise in the future, providing 
the jurists are intelligent enough to find the formula. 

The translation has been reviewed by some of the 
world's most distinguished Arabicists, confirming its 
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outstanding contribution to the legal experts of to- 
day, as well as to the interested lay reader. 
W. WENDELL CLELAND 
American University 


International Communism and World Revolution: 

Flistory and Methods, by Gunther Nollau, with 

a Foreword by Leonard Schapiro. English trans- 

lation by Victor Anderson of an expanded text of 

Die Internationale: Wurzeln und Erscheinungs- 

formen des Proletarischen  Internationalismus. 

(Frederick A. Praeger Inc., New York City, 1961. 

Pp. 357. $7.50) 

While this work of a West German scholar may 
add little to the factual historical knowledge of the 
specialist, it offers the general reader a comprehensive 
balanced, and objectively critical account of the Third 
International and its “successor” agencies as instru- 
ments of Soviet policy. The author, a West German 
lawyer and civil servant, experienced persecution 
under the Hitler regime and again under the Fast 
German Republic. He thus speaks from a broad 
background of experience as well as study of the 
subjects of which he writes. 

This reviewer was particularly interested in the 
analysis of the relation of the Communist Revolution 
as a world movement to the Soviet Union. In this 
connection, one interesting emphasis of the author is 
that Russian and other European Communist leaders 
often viewed the Third International as in essence a 
European movement, in which United States, Cana- 
dian, Latin American, and Asiatic leaders appear as 
somewhat exotic. 

Readers of Wortp Arrarrs will have a special 
concern for the discussion of the World Peace Coun- 
cil as one of several agencies which replaced the 
Cominform. (pp. 293ff.) 

Harotp EvucGene Davis 


Pan America in Crisis, by William Manger. Intro- 
duction by Alberto Lleras Camargo. (Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C. 1961. Pp. 104. 
$3.25) 


The author is well qualified by long years of faith- 
ful service to the Organization of American States, 
as well as by careful study, to give a searching 
analysis of current issues in inter-American relations 
and organization. The view he expresses is pessi- 
mistic, in the reviewer’s opinion too much so. By 
mid-1961, he concludes, when the U.S. Congress 
appropriated $500 million as a first step in the 
Alianza para Progreso, inter-American relations had 
reached their nadir. 

Nor does he see much prospect of the Organiza- 
tion of American States rising to meet the new chal- 


lenge in the economic field. “The record of the OAS 
in recent years has been a consistent record of fail- 
ure, and the allocation of $6,000,000 to strengthen 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
its technical secretariat may, on the basis of their past 
performance, be a further waste of funds” (p. 92). 
On the political side, the author gives a discerning 
analysis of the problem presented by the rule of non- 
intervention in the OAS, especially as it relates to 
the problem of Cuba (pp. 95-96). 

Harotp Evcene Davis 


Postwar Negotiations for Arms Control, by Bern- 
hard G. Bechhoefer. (The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 1961. Bibliography. Index. Pp. 
641. $8.75) 


Here is a book for thoughtful reading by readers 
of World Affairs. It is a searching analysis of the 
record of arms control negotiations by the United 
States since the establishment of the UN by a man 
directly involved in them as a technical specialist and 
advisor in the Department of State from 1946 to 
1958. The reader’s main reaction may well be a 
deepened sense of the tragedy of this history of fail- 
ure during a decade and a half to achieve any sub- 
stantial beginning in the control of arms, especially 
since this was made a major objective of the UN in 
its charter. The United States has not been without 
fault, as the account shows, and lessons of policy, 
strategy, and tactics are to be learned from the rec- 
ord. But the US record is on the whole a fine one 
of conscientious, responsible, statesmanlike proposals. 

Basically, the author makes an analysis of the 
strategy to achieve arms control. Analysis of the 
objective to be reached—the nature of the disarmed 
world—is conspicuously lacking. He is convinced 
that an implicit consensus or framework for arms 
control negotiations has emerged from the fifteen 
years of failure and seeming frustration, and he 
points out the elements of this consensus. But there 
are also “alarm signals”—the stiffening of certain 
positions and the dilatory Soviet tactics in the nu- 
clear test conferences. He suggests five “first stage 
measures”: (1) nuclear test cessation, (2) zones free 
of nuclear weapons, (3) control of missiles and mis- 
sile delivery systems, (4) agreed reductions of armed 
forces and conventional weapons, and (5) an accord 
limiting the use of nuclear weapons. 

The book concludes with recommendations for the 
organization of an agency of arms control negotia- 
tions, preferably within the Department of State 
(pp. 587ff.) which resembles the agency authorized 
by the Congress in the last session. 

Haroip Eucene Davis 
American Unversity 
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Resources for the Third Five-Year Plan, (\ndian- 
Merchants’) Chamber Economic Research and 
Training Foundation. Pp. 146. Bombay, 1961. 
Rupees 7.00) 


Inflation in a Developing Economy. (Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber Economic Research and Training 
Foundation. Pp. 121. Bombay, 1961. Rupees 
6.00) 

The first of these studies, on resources, is con- 
cerned with the financing of the Indian five-year 
plans. Based on economic analysis familiar to Ameri- 
cans, this short work raises several important ques- 
tions about the Indian Government’s methods of 
mobilizing internal funds for the great public proj- 
ects, in particular, taxation policies. The tone of the 
study, prepared for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
is conservative and cautiously critical of current offi- 
cial policies. It argues for a reduced drain on the 
financial resources of the business community and an 
increase in general savings and greater mobilization 
of the unused labor supply, in order to provide a 
broader base for fulfilling the plan targets. Reflect- 
ing the views of certain western economists who 
have studied Indian conditions, the study criticizes 
the Government’s unwillingness to increase taxes in 
the rural sector, whose share in the national income 
is about 70%. 

The second study, on inflation as a factor in Indian 
economic development, raises questions about the 
scale of deficit financing in the current Third Five- 
Year Plan. Disapproving of controls to repress in- 
flation—here the argument appears weak—it raises 
the problem of the effects of inflation on business in- 
vestment and middle class incomes. Again, the criti- 
cisms in the study are implied or cautious, but they 
seem directed chiefly at the Government’s large- 
scale expenditures without adequate internal or ex- 
ternal resources to balance them. 

The two studies admirably illustrate the enlight- 
ened Indian businessman’s approach to the five-year 
plans: acceptance of the existence of a large public 
sector and of the need for rapidly increasing welfare 
in the lower classes, but deep concern about the fu- 
ture of private enterprise and the Government’s abil- 
ity, on economic grounds, to carry through its pro- 
grams. These studies, however, like much of the 
economic analysis of the Government itself, are 
premised on the doubtful assumption that “the ob- 
stacle to economic development in India . . . is the 
shortage of capital.””, Many American economists are 
coming to the conclusion that other obstacles, of a 
social-cultural nature, are equally or more important. 

Cuarctes H. Heimsaru 
American University 
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China Crosses the Yalu, by Allen S. Whiting. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1960. Pp 219. Text, 
notes, bibliography and index. $7.50) 

The substance of this opus is summed up in the 
author’s statement in its last paragraph: “We have 
probed the possible patterns of Chinese calculations 
for insight into the rationale underlying Peking’s 
entry into the Korean War.” The probing has been, 
and the presentation is, the scholarly work of a quali- 
fied specialist. The product is of definite value to 
specialists and potential value to policy makers. Of 
probably greatest interest to political scientists are 
Chapters I, “The Framework of Policy,” II, “Prob- 
lems and Policies,” and 1X. “In Retrospect.” 

Instructive to all who concern themselves with the 
problem of understanding Communist China—what, 
why, how and with what purposes—are the state- 
ments of fact upon which, well quarried, carefully 
inspected and logically put together, Mr. Whiting 
relies for conjecturing and for the conclusions, some 
firm and some tentative, at which he arrives. 

Throughout, he gives Communist China’s policy- 
makers credit for greater originality and more in 
dependence of the Soviet Union than do some other 
observers; and he has them making decisions on a 
basis of utterly careful reasoning. He believes that 
they had no part in the planning of the Communist 
attack from North Korea upon South Korea and 
that they themselves invaded Korea only after they 
had concluded that the United Nations (i.e. the 
United States) operations in North Korea were a 
menace to them. He stresses the point that in the 
absence of immediate and direct diplomatic contact, 
neither the Peking government nor the Washington 
government was able to impart to the other a clear 
understanding of its attitude and purposes; and he 
suggests that, had there been that contact, Peking 
might not have felt it necessary to intervene. Of 
necessity, the search for “possible patterns” calls for 
venturing of many hypotheses, and the presentation 
abounds in subjunctives, with many a “might,” 
“could,” “should” and perhaps. 

To two things the contents of this book testify out- 
standingly: (a) that the leaders of Communist Party 
in China are fully committed to the belief that the 
gospels of Marx, Lenin and Mao must and shall be 
caused to prevail throughout the world; and (b) that, 
not withstanding the absence of American observers, 
correspondents and on-the-spot reporters, there 
comes from and regarding Communist China, and 
there is available in the United States to inquirers 
able and willing to look for it, a vast amount of de- 
tailed information about what goes on inside that 
Land. 


SranLey K. Hornpeck 
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“China” and United States “China Policy,” by Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck. (American-Asian Educational 
Exchange, Inc., 78 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y., 1961. Pp. 56, $1.00) 


The dean of America’s China diplomats has writ- 
ten a short handbook which combines insight, exper- 
tise and wisdom to a remarkable extent. Dr. Horn- 
beck personally observed the revolution of 1911; he 
has been in touch with Chinese affairs ever since 
Mao Tse-tung was a schoolboy and Chiang Kai-shek 
a cadet in a Japanese military academy. In this brief 
but richly-argued book he does not address himself 
to the crass policy choices of the moment, but to the 
philosophical and semantic framework within which 
we Americans, as honorable and clear-headed people, 
should think about “China.” The quotation marks, 
which he uses lavishly, are an invitation to the reader 
to go beyond clichés and to think about political fund- 
amentals and human realities while discussing the 
Chinese. 

Those who know Dr. Hornbeck and his writing 
need not be told that he is a steadfast and brilliant 
thinker, not one to be taken in by the lazy thinking 
or slovenly deceptions which might serve the con- 
venience of the Communist movement. He states 
current propositions in syllogistic fashion and then 
examines them one by one for their meaningfulness 
and relevancy to practical world affairs. He properly 
points out that “China” is much too big to be a mere 
talisman in the hands of Chou En-lai. Those who 
respect the U.N. should read this book before carry- 
ing further their discussion of the “admission” of 
the Communist authorities as “China.” (One may 
remark, parenthetically, that the quotation marks are 
contagious.) This long pamphlet is important and 
deserves wide circulation. 

Paut M. A. LineBarGER 


International Politics and Foreign Policy: A Reader 
In Research and Theory, edited by James N. 
Rosenau. (The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., A 
Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1961. 511 double-columned 
pages. $8.50) 


Skilfully edited and modestly priced, this book 
is very helpful to anyone who wishes to see political 
science brought down to date. It is so generously 
compiled that even the most hasty professor could 
leave out half the book and still have a generous 
semester’s worth of outside reading. To anyone who 
graduated from college before Pearl Harbor, this 
book goes a long way toward answering the question, 
“What has happened in poli. sci. since my time?” 

The answer is, “A great deal.” This book proves 
it. Professor Rosenau has used many of the great 
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and familiar names like those of Felix Keesing, 
F.S.C. Northrop, Hans Morgenthau and Quincy 
Wright, but he has blended in many new pieces by 
men of the new generation, such as Stewart Perry 
at Harvard, P. D. Marchant at Sydney, Arthur Lee 
Burns of Canberra and Lucian Pye of M.I.T. Par- 
ticularly provocative are the pieces by Pye on non- 
Western politics, by Oliver Benson on “gaming” di- 
plomacy, and by Charlton Ogburn Jr. on the flow 
of policy in the State Department. The editor has 
presented all students of peace and war with a set 
of the latest intellectual tools, bright and shiny from 
the workshops in the universities. This book 1s 
worth the effort of study, even though Anatol Rapo- 
port, in “The Mathematics of Arms Races,” literally 
adds dimensions to peace faster than the conventional 
reader can unfold them. 

Paut M. A. LineBarcer 


Red China: An Asian View, by Sripati Chandra-sek- 
har. (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 1961. 
Pp. viii, 230. $4.00) 


For once mainland China has been visited by a 
real expert, not a docile lamb to be taken on guided 
tours so that he can emerge from the New China 
parroting the propaganda of Radio Peking. Dr. 
Chandra-sekhar is a demographer; his interest in the 
population problem took him into Red China, gave 
acuteness and point to his inquiries there, and made 
him emerge with a picture of China under Commu- 
nism which is by no means American, but which is 
scientific, humane, and profoundly Indian in the 
best possible sense of that term. 

The author has some favorable impressions of 
Red China. He sees merit in the ubiquitous loud- 
speakers, he attributes Chinese honesty to Commu- 
nism and he is deeply impressed by the awe-inspir- 
ing power of a despotic central government. His im- 
pressions are gloomy when it comes to the life of 
the intellect. The social sciences are in disrepair. 
Population itself is not properly heeded as a source 
of danger to China, to Asia and to the world. He 
feels that Nehru’s friendship for Red China has al- 
ready been betrayed. Saddest of all, he predicts that 
the population rise is even faster than outside ex- 
perts have hitherto estimated. By his calculations, 
the increase is already close to twenty million a year 
and by 1976 there will be 930,000,000 people in 
China. This is a book of intelligent and humane re- 
portage which belongs in every library on the con- 
temporary affairs shelf. 

M. A. LINEBARGER 
School of Advanced International Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Washington, D. C. 
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Constitutions and Constitutionalism. Edited by Wil- 
liam G. Andrews. (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Princeton, 1961. 192 p. $1.50) 

A compressed but competent essay on constitution- 
alism as a governmental structure prefaces in this 
small volume the texts of the constitutions of France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, a series of consti- 
tutional documents of the United Kingdom, 1215- 
1958, the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 1936 as amended, and the statutes of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Each is pref- 
aced with a note on the country’s special constitutional 
features. The Constitution of the United States is 
deemed sufficiently available and is covered by a note 
on “American Constitutionalism.” Evidently a text- 
book, its editing calls for certain remarks. The new 
translation of the French constitution is less accurate 
than the English version of the French Government. 
The British documents are obscurely edited, though 
probably adequately for a sophomore. The edition 
of the Soviet constitution I use in Article 77 lists 36 
All-Union ministries; Mr. Andrews lists 6 only; 
Article 78 lists 23 Union-Republican ministries; he 
lists 10. In view of Soviet concentration of all activ- 
ity under the government, the editing seems to miss 


a salient point. 
Denys P. Myers 


Britain in World Affairs. By Lord William Strang. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. New York City, 1961. 
Pp 426. $6.95) 

The subtitle, “The Fluctuation in Power and In- 
fluence From Henry VII to Elizabeth II,” accu- 
rately describes the bias of this book. It is the account 
of the international status of England, Great Britain, 
United Kingdom by a professional of the Foreign 
Office who served from 1919 to 1953 and who re- 
tired as its permanent head. Though he “relied 
chiefly on secondary and little on original sources,” 
his training impelled him to see the panorama of 
British history quite differently from the view of 
the historian. Power he defines as capacity to coerce; 
influence as capacity to persuade: together they 
“mean the capacity of a government to get its own 
way in international affairs.” These factors are fol- 
lowed through four centuries of British policy in its 
utilization of the concepts of balance of power, the 
concert of Europe, the evolution of “imperialism” 
that itself evolved the Commonwealth. 

Lord Strang has a sure and experienced touch in 
depicting the foreign policy of Britain as it was 
raised to predominance by 1815 and its vicissitudes 
since, until at present—on this he is quite insistent— 
it is much tied to the uncertainties of United States 
efforts. This is a diplomat’s analysis of foreign re- 
lations, full of wise, professional comments on events 
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and the foreign ministers. Two points are note- 
worthy. The principle of the Commonwealth, he 
shows, was implicit in the building of the British Em- 
pire. The interplay of United States policy and ac- 
tion on British policy has been greater than most 


John Coit Spooner; Defender of Presidents, by Dor- 
othy Ganfield Fowler. (University Publishers, 
New York City. 1961. Pp. xi, 436, $6.00) 
Spooner of Wisconsin as a United States Senator 

from 1885 to 1891 and 1897 to 1907 was unusually 

influential in that select club notwithstanding his 

short service. As a successful corporation lawyer, a 

continuous political leader in his state and a con- 

sistent opponent of Robert M. La Follette, he was 
one of the most useful members to his Republican 

Party during his tenure. His facility at making ef- 

fective speeches and his aptitude for devising the 

amendment that got the necessary votes for a meas- 
ure made him a reliable member of an inner circle 
of the Senate. 

What part does a Senator play in foreign rela- 
tions? Mrs. Fowler by the use of much correspond- 
ence and an almost unique clarity in a biographer’s 
outline of legislative problems and their parliament- 
ary treatment gives Spooner a very good score. In 
his first term he was an intimate of President Harri- 
son after fighting Cleveland on the tariff and Canadi- 
an reciprocity. His other terms in the Senate were 
under Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roose- 
velt, both of whom depended on him in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs. Spooner was a persuasive 
spokesman in the Senate for McKinley’s Spanish- 
American War, the annexation of Hawaii, the basic 
relations with Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines and Roosevelt’s tariff and Panama policies as 
well as the participaton n the Algeciras Conference 
in 1906. It was typical of the American solon of the 
time that Spooner supported his Presidents in these 
matters as a duty to his client more than for initial 
conviction of the cause. 


Population, by William Petersen. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1961. Pp. 652, $7.95) 

The tremendous growth of the world’s population 
in the last 20 years, due in large part to scientific 
medicine and improved sanitation, is posing numer- 
ous problems. The rapidity with which automation 
is advancing complicates matters still further. There- 
fore, those who make a serious study of international! 
affairs can scarcely afford to overlook Mr. Petersen’s 
comprehensive work. Although technical, it is high- 
ly readable. 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the popula- 
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tion of the United States. Even so, the author is ex- 
tremely cautious about forecasting the size of our 
population in future decades. 

Chapters deal with population of primitive soci- 
eties and preindustrial civilizations, with population 
during the industrial revolution and population of 
totalitarian societies and underdeveloped countries. 
The last 100 pages are devoted to the Malthusian 
theory and the general determinants of fertility, 
mortality and migration. 

The population of the Soviet Union is analyzed 
as an example of the demography of totalitarian 
societies. Somewhat surprisingly, the birthrate in 
Russia has fallen to almost half since 1900, but its 
reported mortality rate in 1958 was 7.2 per thou- 
sand, lower than in almost any country. 

Petersen points out that in the last 15 years in- 
secticides and antibiotics have made enormous ad- 
vances in mortality control possible in underdevel- 
oped countries and that a higher birth rate is likely 
with not much immediate prospect of preventing a 
rapid increase of population in such countries as 
China and India. 

A large number of tables, figures, and photo- 
graphs, a select list of references, with short annota- 
tions, at the end of each of the 20 chapters, and a 
summary near the end of each chapter except two, 
together with an excellent index, help make this book 
a useful reference. 

Homer T. Rosenpercer 
Washington, D. C. 


Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, by Carl J. 
Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski. (Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1961. Pp. xii 346. $1.95) 

This erudite volume was originally published by 
Harvard University Press in 1956 and deserves a 
wider reading than the original printing received. 
It is a useful study of the common characteristics of 
Italian Fascism, German National Socialism and Rus- 
sian Communism. The analysis which Professors 
Friedrich of Harvard and Brzezinski of Columbia’s 
Russian Institute published earlier seems even more 
penetrating in 1961. 

The authors consider modern totalitarianism a 
“logical extension of certain traits of modern indus- 
trial society (often called capitalism)”. The modern 
version of totalitarianism is unique in history as dis- 
tinguished from the despotisms of the past. 

The ideological element in modern totalitarianism 
receives an extensive interpretation. The tendency 
of regimes to become more totalitarian in time, the 
diminishing possibilty of revolution, and the ideo- 
logical impulse to aggression are general predictions 
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which have been borne out by the past few years. 
The communists would not wreck their carefully 
consolidated power in the type of war perpetrated by 
the Nazis until a definite military preponderance is 
achieved, say the authors. The Rriedrich-Brzezinski 
study has related ideology to the actions of totali- 
tarian regimes in a way that makes this book a classic 
in modern comparative politics. 

Vance L. SHIFLETY 

District of Columbia Teachers College 


American Diplomacy in A New Era, edited by 
Stephen D. Kertesz. (University of Notre Dame 
Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, 1961. Pp. xi-600, 
Index. $10.00) 

This symposium, a sequel to “Diplomacy in a 
Changing World” (1959), represents the outlooks 
on world events entertained by eighteen students of 
the diplomatic art. The editor, Stephen D. Kertesz, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Notre Dame, contributes the Preface entitled “A 
New Era” and the second chapter, “From Wartime 
Co-operation to Nato.” Among his collaborators are 
university professors and two State Department offi- 
cials. The results are uneven and inconclusive. 

Probably the best chapter, “Virtues and Short- 
comings of American Diplomacy,” is by a French 
scholar, J. B. Duroselle (Centre d’ Etudes Interna- 
tionales, Paris). “Americans,” he writes, “have a 
curious tendency to believe that there is such a thing 
as a world public opinion and that it has its seat in 
the United Nations.” The same intellectual adds 
that “a great part of anti-Americanism stems from 
a lack of respect caused by the extraordinary timidity 
of a very great power when confronted with the 
blackmail of some forty delegations from poorly or- 
ganized countries or states which are always support- 
ed in their anti-Americanism by the nine votes of the 
Soviet bloc.” These delegations represent “only a 
few dozen million persons, not world public opinion.” 
For effective policy one “sometimes needs forceful 
and painful solutions.” The alternative, of course, 
would be surrender and the peace of the graveyard. 

If there is to be another edition of this book, or 
a similar venture by a different editor, this reviewer 
would suggest that proper consideration be given to 
the brilliant analyses of U.S. diplomacy available in 
the speeches by U.S. Senator Thomas J. Dodd (D- 
Connecticut). His clairvoyance and sound judgment 
are now being recognized throughout the highest 
levels of government. 

Josern THORNING 
Professor of History 
Marymount College, 
Arlington 
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An End to Make-Believe, by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce: New York, 1961. Pp. 
241, Index. $3.95) 

All free citizens everywhere, including White 
House and State Department officials, would do them- 
selves a favor by reading and re-reading this book. 
Too long have the blind been leading the blind. 
The author, a veteran newspaper man, reviewing the 
follies of FDR and the failure of more recent Presi- 
dents to understand the value of freedom and the 
nature of the adversary, contends that a will to vic- 
tory over Marxism-Leninism is essential to survival. 
Consequently, he calls for an end to what has been 
characterized as “studied self-deception” and a 
prompt awakening to the need for decisive action. 
Laos, Cuba and the wall in West Berlin are con- 
temporancous Monuments to recent refusals to come 
to grips with the realities of power. 

Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, in his final chapter, 
writes as follows: “President John F. Kennedy’s 
three predecessors had had access to all the facts— 
and had chosen to disbelieve or ignore them. Ines- 
capably, therefore, to rally the West, turn retreat 
into advance and slow defeat into victory, the new 
President must first put an end to make-believe. He 
must abandon the facile hopes of the previous twenty 
years, relinquish delusions and brush aside the pre- 
vailing fog of wishful thinking.” 

Commenting about current wishful thinking about 
Soviet China, Mr. Mowrer notes the splendid re- 
search work of Natalie Grant who, in her study, 
“Bear and Dragon,” observed that “over a period 
of twenty-five years (1925-1950), about five thou- 
sand persons worked, deliberately or as dupes, at 
supplying false information concerning Asia and So- 
viet Asian policy to the American people and inspir- 
ing views desirable to the Soviet Union.” Another 
army of press agents, it may be remarked, continues 
to popularize the Marxist-Leninist dictator, Josep 
Broz-Tito. The author entertains no illusions on this 
subject. Josern F. Trornxinc 
Horace Walpole, by Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis. ( Pan- 

theon Books, Bollingen Series XXXV-9 New 

York, 1961. Pp. xxvii, 215. $6.50) 

Horace Walpole, foremost in the art of letter- 
writing, was the son of the 18th century politician, 
Sir Robert Walpole. The novelist, Sir Hugh Wal- 
pole, one of our own contemporaries, was a remote 
cousin. Arts and letters were the more congenial 
field for Horace, although his “Memoirs” and cor- 
respondence were filled with the gossip of his times. 
Indeed, Leslie Stephen once remarked: “The his- 
tory of England throughout a very large segment of 
the eighteenth century is simply a synonym for the 
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works of Horace Walpole.” The latter's personality 

is stamped upon everything he recorded about the 

manners, fashions, politics and characters of his age. 

Family and friends ranked high in his hierarchy of 

values. 

The 72 illustrations, selected by the author to en- 
rich the text, are themselves works of art. By their 
beauty, accuracy and appositeness they recreate his- 
tory. Paper, type, binding and format represent the 
Bollingen Series at its best. The index is compre- 
hensive. Josepn F. 

The Cold War and Its Origins, by D. ¥. Fleming. 
(2 vols, Vol I 1917-1950, Vol II 1950-1960. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1961. Pp. 
xx, 1115, footnotes, index. $15.00) 
Books—especially long, wordy and ostensibly eru- 

dite ones—pose knotty problems for an unwary read- 

er. These stem not only from the sheer weight of 
verbiage with which one must contend, but also, and 
more importantly, from the massive array of histori 

cal research and legitimate documentation with which 

a determined author can obfuscate the real meat of 

his thesis. 

It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to try and 
comprehend such a work not in its specifics but 
through the overall impression that remains with a 
reader when, finally, he has laid the book down. 

There is no other valid approach to Professor 
Fleming’s new 2-volume set on The Cold War and 
Its Origins; the work is distinguished scholarship and 
yet, to this reviewer, it betrays all the tricks of the 
trade of a viewpoint which judges America harshly 
but treats America’s antagonist very mildly indeed. 

In this case the lasting kernel of comprehension 
is a simple one—the Soviet Union and its leader- 
ship is sot guided inexorably by the principles of 
Marx and Engels; is mot determined to “bury” 
Western democracy as an incongruous element in our 
brave new world; is mot committed to policies of 
subversion and infiltration for ulterior ideological 
purposes; but 7s motivated only by a driving desire 
to carve out its own destiny in an atmosphere of toler- 
ant fraternity and to coexist peaceably with the rest 
of the world. The Cold War, thus, is not to be con- 
strued as the protracted offensive of an aggressive 
ideology but as the frustrated reaction of the Sovict 
Union to the blind and inept leadership of the West 
and to the legendary world conspiracy to keep Russia 
down. I would recommend the work be re-titled: The 
Cold War—As It Might Have Been in a More 
Perfect World. 

O. Weaver (Col. U.S.A., Ret.) 
Fditor—Communique—The Cold War Digest 
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Books Received 


Africa, The New Face Of, (South of Sahara)—by 
John Hughes. (Longmans Green and Company, 
Inc., New York City. Pp. 269, Index. Price $5.00) 

American Foreign Relations, Documents on, 1960— 
edited by Richard P. Stebbins, assisted by Elaine 
P. Adam. (Harper & Brothers, New York City. 
Pp. xxv, 582, Index. Price $6.95.) 

Arab Middle East and Muslim Africa—edited by 
Tibor Kerekes. (Frederick A. Praeger Inc., New 
York City. c. Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. Pp. 118. Index, Names and Places. Price 
$4.00) 

Arms Race, The Control of—by Hedley Bull. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
224. Price $4.50) 

Australian Commonwealth, Extension of the Powers 
of, (Holman vs. Hughes)—by Conrad Joyner. 
(University of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida. 
Pp. 70. Price $2.00) 

Berlin, Divided—by Hans Speier. (Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 200, Notes. 
Price $4.95) 

Between Oxus and Jumna—by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
(Oxford University Press, New York City. Pp. 
xii, 211, Itinerary, Index. Price $5.00) 

China, Hurricane from—by Denis Warner. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. Pp. ix, 
210, Index. Price $3.95) 

Common Sense About Race—by Philip Mason. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. Pp. 173, 
References. Price $2.95) 

Communist China, Recognition of—by Robert P. 
Newman. (The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. Pp. xii, 318. References, Index. Price 
$4.95) 

Cuba and Castro—by Teresa Casuso. (Random 
House, New York City. Pp. 247. Price $5.00) 
DeGaulle of France, Man of Destiny—by Richard 
Harrity and Ralph G. Martin. (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York City. Picture Record. Price 

$5.95) 

Europe, The Partitioning of (History of Soviet Ex- 
pansion 1918-45 )—by Wolfgang Wagner. (Deut- 
sche Verlags Anstalt, Stuttgart. Pp. 237, Index) 

Foreign Service of the United States—by William 
Barnes and John Heath Morgan. (Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. Pp. 430, Appendices, 
Index) 

Hammarskjold, Dag, and Crisis Diplomacy—by 
Richard Miller. (Oceana Publicatons, Inc. Pp. 
344, Notes, Index. Price $2.25 paper; $6.00 cloth) 

Individual and the State, The—by M. C. Chagda. 
(Asia Publishing House, Taplinger Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York City. Pp. 133. Price $3.95) 
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International Politics and Foreign Policy—edited by 
James C. Rosenau. (The Free Press of Glencoe, 
Inc., New York City. Pp. 512. Price $8.50) 

Khrushchev Pattern, T he—by Frank Gibney. (Duell 
Sloan & Pearce, New York City. Pp. 280, Ap- 
pendix, Guide to Communist Parties, Index. Price 
$4.95) 

Kremlin Target, USA (Conquest by Propaganda)— 
by Donald Dunham. (Ives Washburn, Inc. New 
York City. Pp. xiv, 274, Appendices, Reading 
List, Index. Price $4.50) 

Latin America, The Voice of—by William Benton. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York City. Pp. xix, 
204, Bibliography, Index. Price $3.95) 

Nationalism—by Elie Kedourie. (Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 151, Bibliography, 
Index. Price $1.65) 

Nationalism, The Idea of—-by Hans Kohn. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. Pp. 735, 
Notes, Index. Price $2.95) 

Oil, The Politics of—by Robert Engler. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. Pp. xiii, 565, 
Notes, Index. Price $7.50) 

Revolution, The Unexpected (Social Forces in the 
Hungarian Uprising) —by Paul Kecskemeti. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. Pp. 
178, Notes, Bibliography, Index. Price $4.75) 

Russian Political Institutions—by Derek J. R. Scott. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
265, Index. Price $2.25 paper; $6.25 cloth) 

Science and the New Nations—edited by Ruth Gru- 
ber. (Basic Books, Inc., New York City. Pp. ix, 
314, Appendices, Index. Price $6.50) 

Southeast Asia, Today—and Tomorrow—by Richard 
Butwell. (Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York 
City. Pp. x, 182, Bibliography, Index. Price 
$1.75 paper; $4.25 cloth) 

Soviet Bloc, The—by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 
(Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
xxii, 543, Appendices, Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
Price $2.75) 

United Nation, The, Chronology and Fact Book— 
by Waldo Chamberlain and Thomas Hovet, Jr., 
(Oceana Publications, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
64. Price: $1.00 paper, $2.00 cloth) 

United Nations, Constitutional Developments, 
Growth and Possibilities—by Benjamin V. Cohen. 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pp. 106, Index. Price $2.75) 

War and Peace in this Century, Four Studies of— 
by W. K. Hancock. (Cambridge University Press, 
New York City. Pp. vii, 129, Appendices) 

When Nations Disagree, A Handbook on Peace 
Through Law—by Arthur Larson. (Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge, La. Pp. 251, 
Index. Price $3.95) 
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THE CRUSADE of PRAYER for WORLD PEACE 


Washington Mass Meeting 
October 29, 1961 


O GOD OF PEACE, MAKE THE LIGHT OF THY TRUTH 
SHINE INTO ‘THE MINDS OF MEN, DISPELLING DIS- 
TRUST AND DECEIT, INSPIRING THEM WITH THE 
PURPOSES OF ‘THY WILL, THAT BY COMMON COUN- 
CIL AND CONSENT, MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION, MEN MAY BUILD, THROUGH THEE, 
ENDURING AND UNIVERSAL PEACE, A PEACE WHICH 
MAN ALONE CANNOT FIND-——THE PEACE WHICH 
ONLY THOU CAN GIVE, REIGN THOU, O GOD, IN 
THE KINGDOM OF THY LOVE AND GRANT THAT, 
THROUGH THEE, MEN MAY LEARN TO LIVE IN 
HAPPINESS AND FREEDOM AND PEACE, 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 
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